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Stream Music 
By Clinton Scollard 


HENE’ER I wander up and down the world, 
Treading the shores of its great water-ways, 

And listening to their tidal undertones, — 
The Rhine, the Rhone, the Danube, or the Nile,— 
’Tis not their music that I seem to hear, 
(Their laughing trebles, or deep organ-strains, ) 
But rather the clear singing of a stream 
That flows melodious by the doors of home! 
My ear may not escape it; and, at last, 
When it shall be my turn upon the tide 
Of the Dark River to advénture forth, 
It shall be then as now. I know the sound 
Will not portentous seem, nor sad, nor strange, 
But soft and soothing as the murmur borne 
In days of childhood by the doors of home! 
CLINTON, N. Y. 





RE 
Mr. Trumbull’s Story of the 
Tenth International Convention 
«« It's a great convention, —older men than I say 

one of the greatest ever held.’’ And this bit of 
enthusiastic comment in a personal note to the Pub- 
lisher sounds the keynote cf the story told in these 
pages. Let every reader of The Sunday School Times 
Share in the spirit of the Convention, as its work and 
significance are unfolded by the Managing Editor. 
In the next issue the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson will 
tell of the wide-reaching plans of the Field Workers’ 
Department, and Israel P. Black, Secretary of the Pri- 
mary Department, will describe the Western School of 
Primary Methods, meeting just beforg. the Convention, 

Everywhere Bible study, and Bible teaching, and 
other phases of Sunday-school work, receive impetus 
and direction from the International Convention. At 
the Tenth, International, policies were adopted that 
will affect the Sunday-school work of the North 
American continent—and, indeed, of the world—for 
years to come. It is well that every worker in the 
Sunday-school should definitely realize this, for all 
share in the results of this climax of organized Sun- 
day-school work. 

KK 


How Not to Please Others 

There is little gain in trying to please people. 
There is always a gain in trying to please God. If 
God and pecple cannot be pleased at the same time, 
our course is plain. Entirely apart from duty to God, 
the world recognizes that the man whose first business 
is pleasing people is pretty sure to fail. ‘‘ He tried 
to please every one,’’ was the comment on a business 
man’s line of action, ‘‘and he pleased no one."’ The 
one who pleases most people is likely to be, not the 
man who lives for that alone, but the man who maps 
out a wise, clear-headed policy, and follows it through, 
no matter what his friends and neighbors may think. 
Pleasing others may be a pleasurable incident in our 
work for God and for men ; but when we make it our 
goal, that moment it becomes a will-o' -the-wisp. 


x. 
The Untouched Page 


It was a quaint fancy of certain early modern 
philosophers to think of the child’s mind as if it were 
a clear tablet, as yet untouched by the stylus of the 
writer. We smile now at the use of such language 
in the name of philosophy ; but we need not forget 








that there is a truth beneath. the figure, aftcr all. 
How many things, never to be effaced, are written upon 
the white tablet of the child’s mind, by mother and 
teacher, before the child is seven years old! Much 
of what is written in after years upon that tablet will 
be as that which is written. upon the.shifting sand ; 
but these first writings will never be wholly obliterated. 
How important, then, is it that- mother and teachér 
should see that the pure white tablet be covered in 
these early years with God's teachings for human life ; 
that all the empty space be filled with lessons of love, 
faith, and purity. Happy the child whose mind is 
thus preoccupied by the good. Humanly speaking, 
there is no better preparation for the building of a 
noble Christian life than right foundations laid thus 
early by Christian mother and Christian teacher. 


x 
The Time of Vigor 


Youth and vigor are given us to work with. Cer- 
tain other qualities, just as necessary and valuable in 
their place, come with age; but the time for hard 
work and sustained effort is that of young manhood 
and young womanhood. In China the Young Men's 
Christian Association is called ‘‘ The Christian Asso- 


A Business Si 


; HAT young man is full of visions. He never 
seems satisfied with the plain, matter-of-fact 
present. He is always lonking out ahead, 

for something better than he already has."’ 

‘¢But doesn't he attend to the special duties as- 
signed him? Does he neglect or slight what you set 
him to do, day by day ?’’ 

‘“‘Oh! he does his work pretty well, but at the 
same time | can see that hé's thinking of other things, 
—of things that are beyond or above him,—and such 
a young man isn’t the young man for me. He isn't 
of my sort. I've nothing to do with visions and 
fancies and imaginings in connection with business. 
To me the business in hand is all I want to think of, 
—just that, and nothing else. And I don’t like a 
man who is thinking of anything beyond the business 
in hand. He'll never make a success in business."’ 

That is the way that some matter-of-fact business 
men look at their more wide-awake and thinking clerks 
and assistants and helpers, and speak about them 
and their ways in estimating their practical worth and 
efficiency in their sphere. But a business man, or 
employer, or capitalist, who talks that way, is not a 
first-class man in his sphere ; and he is not familiar 
with the basal principies of business or of character, 
nor does he rightly estimate and measure the worth 
of those who are under him, and yet above him, in 
their efficiency and possibilities of progress. The 
very young man whom he censures may be, according 
to his own description of him, more of a man than that 
employer himself is, and likely to prove more of a suc- 
cess than ever he was, or is, or can ever hope to be. 

The business in hand is not the supreme thing in 
a young man’s life, although it does demand his chief 
attention just now. He well may recognize the fact 
that there are better things beyond and above, and of 
these he may have visions while being faithful in 
his lower sphere. Indeed, a man is not likely to 
achieve the highest success in business, if he, while a 
young man, has no thought or visions of what is above 
and beyond his present attainment and occupation. 
The voung man of promise is always the young man 
who has visions,—visions of the unattained and de- 
sirable, prompting him to aspiration and hope, and to 
added effort and struggle in or beyond his present 


‘ 


ciation of Men of Vigorous Years.'" There is inspi- 
ration’in such a name. There should be inspiration 
in the mere fact of youth to every young person in 
the world, whether in the Celestial Empire or in 


_ other parts of the kingdom of the Prince of Peace. 


And the best of it is, youth covers a long period of 
time, if we know the secret: ‘‘ They that wait for 
Jehovah shall renew their strength ; they shall mount 
up with wings as eagles; they shall run, and not be 
weary ; they shall walk, and not faint.’’ 


Kx 


After Enthusiasm is Gone , 

There are times in every life when the soul stands 
on the clear heights, and no task seems to be too 
difficult to the boundless enthusiasm of the moment. 
But what is to be done when the soul has descended 
into the plains, and the enthusiasm is gone, and the 
task remains? Only to go on bravely, trusting to 
the clearer vision on the mountain-top, and making 
faithful performance fill the place of enthusiasm. 
The mountain and the plain has each its place in 
Christian life,—the mountain for the clear vision 
ahead, the lowly road along the plain for the actual 
performance of the journey. 
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de to Visions 


limits. In view of this truth, there 1s a business side 
to visions that is quite as important and practical in 
the inner life of the young :2an as is any phase of the 
most matter-of-fact realities that can be shown in the 
balance-sheet when he estimates his available worldly 
assets. 

There is a great difference between seeing visions 
as a young man and being visionary,—as much dif- 
ference as there is between being child-like and being 
childish. Being visionary is being filled with baseless 
fancies, led or misled by mere imaginings that have 
no sound reasons beneati them, and that can never be 
realized. Having visions is seeing with the mind's 
eye, with the eye of expectation, or of hope, or of 
faith, beyond one’s present horizon or zenith, seeing 
that which may be as real as anything which is already 
within the sweep of unaided sight, having a reason- 
able basis, even though no superstructure is yet up- 
reared upon it." Being visionary is likely to interfere 
with practical efficiency in one’s line of business, be 
he subordinate or principal. Seeing visions may be a 
help, an incitement, and an inspiration, in one's prac- 
tical duties, whatever is his business sphere. A 
young man who is visionary is not likely to succeed. 
A young man who is efficient now, and who is likely 
to rise above his present station, is wellnigh sure to 
have visions,—and he ought to have them. 

A young man has naturally more to do with visions 
than an old man, although there are men who never 
grow old, as to having visions and prizing them, 
and who never cease to estimate highly the prac- 
tical value of visions to the material and moral in- 
terests with which they have to do. A young man 
has had no extended experience to limit as well as to 
guide his plans and expectations, no instructive recol- 
lections of struggles and conflicts, of disappointments 
and hindrances. He is not yet sure of his own powers 
and abilities, nor of his fixed or probable limitations. 

Life is yet before the young man. If he has, as he 
should have, high ambitions and lofty expectations to 
impel him to unprecedented endeavor, they are sure 
to manifest themselves in visions of what is to be, or 
ought to be, or may be, in his future. The pictures 
before his mind's eye are yet but visions. They 
may, indeed, never be realized ; but again they may 
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be, and that just because he had visions of which he 
perceived the business side, and set himself to bring 
them to realization. It is by such men, and in such 
ways, that the world has gained some of its most sub- 
stantial benefits. 

A man of large means and of large heart, who was 
a blessing to many in what he did and in what he 
was, told the present writer of how he had been 
helped on and up ‘in life to his present position 
through seeing visions with a business side to them, 
while yet but a young man, having his own way to 
make in the world. 

His early home was in a small Connecticut village. 
While many of his enterprising fellows thought that 
the only way to succeed was to go out West, where 
everything was new, and there grow up with the grow- 
ing community, he, on the contrary, decided to go 
where was already a throng and rush, and there push 
to the front without having to wait for others to come 
where he was. Accordingly he started for Liverpool 
in a sailing-vessel. He was open to visions for the 
future, yet he knew that he must work hard and be 
faithful to his employers in a struggle for daily bread. 

The ship on which he took passage for Liverpool 
carried a cargo of untanned hides from California, 
brought to the Atlantic coast by way of Cape Horn. 
On inquiry, he found that these hides were to be 
tanned in Englaad, with bark and other materials 
also to be brought from America. The leather, when 
prepared in England, was finally to be sold, mainly 
in North and South America. It did not require any 
great amount of knowledge or wisdom to perceive, 
when these facts were once brought together and 
stated, that there was a great deal of expensive and 
unwise outlay in the different freights across the At- 
lantic in the endeavor to have American hides made 
into American leather. Then there came visions to 
the young man of a different state of things in the 
future, that might be a means of good to many others 
and of profit to the one who should bring the visions 
to realization. 

But this young seer of visions was by no means 
visionary. He had no capital by which to be a ship- 
per, or a manufacturer, or a merchant. He had now 
to be a simple clerk and employee, with the interests 
of his employers to consider, and with his own repu- 
tation to make as one who would be faithful in atten- 
tion he was set by others to do. Therefore to this 
duty he gave himself day by day, without being 
neglectful of the visions that opened before him. He 
made inquiry, and sought information and aid as he 
had opportunity, and before very long he was enabled, 
through correspondence and effort, to perfect arrange- 
ments by which leather from California hides was 
made in America in large quantities; and he who 
had been a faithful clerk was a successful employer 
and capitalist, through making good use of a young 
man’s visions with a business side to them. And 
this is but a single illustration of a thousand cases 
that might be named of seeing and using such visions 
aright in one’s sphere of daily duties. 

A man may become a good clerk or assistant, or 
even rise to the position of head of a department in a 
large mercantile, or commercial, or financial estab- 
lishment, without ever having visions or being affected 
by them. Many a man plods on through life with 
never a thought above or beyond the duties assigned 
to him by his superiors, or prescribed by the routine 
of his business or his sphere as it was when he came 
to it. But the man who conceives, or perceives, new 
openings beyond or above what he or others knew or 
thought of when he entered that sphere, is likely to 
be a man who has visions, —visions that are of a prac- 
tical sort, visions with a business side to them, visions 
that attract and inspire and impel him. Such a man 
is sometimes called a far-seeing man, or a man of 
genius ; but in reality he is a man who feels that busi- 
ness is something more than business, more than is 
in plain sight, and who is looking out to see how 
much more and what else it is. 

Any man, in any sphere, who thinks that the busi- 
ness in hand is the only thing worth thinking of, and 
that he ought never to give a deliberate wish or a 
well-defined longing, or a masterful purpose, to that 
which is yet far above or beyond him to be seen only 
in-vision, and who acts on this false theory, is not a 
first-class business man, and can never be an emi- 
nent success in life. Any man who wants to be in a 
higher station or in a wider sphere than is now within 
his sight, must have visions as the first step toward 
their possible realizing. This is as true of the sub- 
ordinate as of the principal, of the clerk as of the 
capitalist. The world’s history shows this. The 
world’s experience gives proof of it, year by year, 
now as always. 


Did People Study the Gods 
or the Stars First ? 

Getting back to the beginnings of things has a 
fascination for many minds. It is well that this is so. 
Without the desire for such knowledge histories 
would not be written, mounds in the East would not 
be excavated, the past would cease to enrich from its 
treasure houses the store of the present. <A valued 
Sunday-school worker in Indiana aroused interest and 
some controversy in the course of her tcaching re- 
cently by making a statement as to the relative 
antiquity of mythology and astronomy. She comes 
to the Editor for help on the following question : 

Which is more ancient, the science of Astronomy or My- 
thology ? I said on Sunday the stars were named after the 
gods. These heathen gods are prehistoric. Astronomy was 
developed about the middle of the eignth century. Exception 
was taken to this. Can you tell me? 

The Indiana reader would seem to be right as to 
the greater antiquity of Mythology. Man's first 
attempt to understand nature seems to have taken the 
shape of investing natural objects and laws with per- 
sonality, and inventing stories about these imaginary 
beings. It was later, and under the pressure of ne- 
cessity, after they had ceased to depend either on 
what nature gave them, or on what their flocks and 
herds furnished, and had become tillers of the soil, 
that they studied the heavenly bodies to ascertain 
when the spring was due. Without a knowledge of 
the true length of the year, they were liable to mis- 
take a mild spellin February, or even January, for real 
spring, and to lose their seed-grain by too early a 
sowing. But the mythologizing process must have 
long antedated the transition from the pastoral life to 
the tillage of the soil. That transition, in fact, 
occurred within historic times for a large part of the 
human race. It was going on in America when the 
Spaniards came. It was going on for the Persians in 
the days of Zoroaster, as is seen by his contemptuous 
references to those who would not embrace farming. 
In the Bible it takes place at Sinai for the’ Jewish 
people, or for the majority of them. 


x 
Is there More than One Bible ? 


Making things clear to a boy is not different in 
principle from making things clear toa man. With 
both it is, needful for the teacher to know what illus- 
tration of a fact or of a truth will appeal to the mind 
he wants to reach, and what words will be understood 
by his pupil. A thoughtful teacher in Ohio, who is 
evidently doing careful work with his class, asks for 
help at this point. He writes : 


I thank you for the editorial note in the last issue of the 
Times on ‘‘ Why the Need of Bible Revisions ?"’ I have con- 
stantly used the 1885 Revision until the American Revision 
was published, since when I have made use of the latter, and 
find Bible reading and study a delight instead of a task. No- 
tice the majesty of Jesus brought out by the Revision in Mark 
9:23. But my main motive in writing you at this time is to 
ask your help in what follows. I teach a dozen boys twelve to 
fourteen years of age. ‘They see me use the American edition, 
and sometimes note when it differs from the Authorized, which 
they have in their hands, and recently one of them said he 
could not understand how there could be more than one Bible. 
I answered him as best I could, in a way somewhat similar to 
that used in the editorial note referred to above, but he was 
not satisfied. Can you give, ina few simple words, an answer 
that will instruct the average twelve-year-old boy ? A Note on 
Open Letters would serve others. 


There is only one Bible as containing the Word of 
God. That fact could be plainly stated to a boy of 
twelve, or to any one. But many of the words in 
copies of that Bible may change their meanings, and 
do change, as the vears pass on. This can be proved 
to the boy's satisfaction. He will be quick to see, in 
the light of simple iilustrations, that copies of the 
Bible known as the American Revised try to put into 
American words that we now use the thoughts that 
were once put into English words of long ago, that 
we do not use to-day. Ask the boy to turn to Job 
9 : 33 in the King James Version or in the English 


Revision. Let him read the verse, and tell you what 
‘«daysman'’ means. He will hardly even guess the 
meaning. Then let him read the same verse in the 


American Revision. He will understand at sight 
the word that was given as ‘‘daysman,’’ for it is now 
‘¢umpire,’’—a word familiar to American boys every- 
where. But to the reader of long ago, ‘‘daysman’’ 
meant what ‘‘umpire’’ means to the American boy 
to-day. And this illustrative method could be car- 
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ried farther with such words as ‘‘let’’ for ‘‘ hinder,”’ 


‘*fray’’ for ‘‘frighten,’’ or ‘‘marish’’ for ‘‘ marsh,"* 
or ‘‘prevent’’ for ‘‘come before,’’ or ‘‘ meet,’’ or 
‘* precede,’’ and so on until it is clear to the boy- 
mind that the Bible is really one book in its mean- 
ings, but that its meanings need to be made clear by 
different words in different periods of the world’s 
history, and in different countries. Indeed, an Ameri- 
can boy can no more understand some of the words in 
the King James Version or English Revision than he 
could in a German Version. And though the Bible 
is printed in German for one nation, in old forms of 
English for another, and in American words for still 
another, all these are still the one Bible,—one and 
the same precious book. 


yal 


How Shall Grown-Up 
Christians Be Trained ? 

When all needs—real needs—are fully supplied, 
it will be time for the Devil to go out of business. 
That time has not yet come. But there is many an 
unsupplied need that is so, not because of any lack 
of supply to meet that need, but because of a dis- 
regard of the supply that already exists. ‘This truth 
is one to be borne in mind by a Christian business 
man in Missouri, who writes earnestly as follows : 

I have for a long time felt the need of a department which 
exists in very few, if any, churches throughout the country, 
which shall have for'its object building up Christians upon a 
sound basis, that they may become established in the faith. 
This need is not fully supplied by the pulpit, the prayer-meet- 
ing, or the Sunday-school. So-called Christians attend 
chureh all their lives, some of them go regularly to prayer- 
meeting, and many are in the Sunday-school, and yet do not 
know the teachings of God's Word on some of the plain essen- 
tials of Christianity. ‘They do not love the Word because of 
this very ignorance. Having no pleasure in it, they seek 
pleasure in worldly amusements, which opens the door for 
Satan to undermine what little faith they had, with the com- 
mon result that they actually become worldlings, whether 
their names remain on the rolls or not. I know by experi- 
ences that a little of the right sort of help in Bible study will 
prevent this. 

The Missouri Bible student is right when he says 
that the preaching service of the church is not adapted 
to complete the building up of Christians in character 
and faith, He sounds a true note when he says that 
the right sort of Bible study—mutual, co-operative 
Bible study—is needed in the life of every man and 
woman, But to say that, because the divinely or- 
dered teaching agency of the. church, which has 
existed since the days of Abraham or earlier, for the 
training of Christian character, does not result in the 
proper training of all members of the church, there- 
fore that teaching agency must be replaced or added 
to, would be similar to saying that, because the Bible 
has not resulted in instructing to salyation all men, 
therefore the Bible is not the book for the work. 
This is not to put the Sunday-school, with its present 
human limitations and frailties and mistakes, on the 
same plane with God’s inspired Word. But it is to 
say that all history, sacred and profane, shows that 
the Sunday-school, as the teaching agency of the 
church, is God's appointed plan for the instruction of 
old and young in his Word, and in the principles of 
life and salvation. The Sunday-school has accom- 
plished this with myriads of lives. It has not accom- 
plished this with other myriads. Neither has our 
Lord's plan of salvation yet saved all men. Of 
course the Sunday-school can be vastly improved in 
its methods, in its teaching powers, in its organiza- 
tion, in its whole plan and equipment. If it is failing 
te reach those who ought to be reached in Missouri, 
it can be helped to do so by’ the co-operation and 
study and planning of just such earnest Christians as 
the writer of the above letter. There are Sunday- 
schools—thousands of them—that are doing as great 
a work in guiding the Bible study, and building up 
the character of the grown-up members of their con- 
gregations, as of the children. And the.:Sunday- 
schools that are strongest in their -adult departments 
are usually strongest in their children’s departiments. 
The work is one, guided by one Father. The possilili- 
ties for all that is needed in ‘‘ building up Christians 
upon a sound basis, that they may become established 
in the faith,’’ are all in the Sunday-school as it exists 
to-day. If there are Sunday-schools that lack adult 
departments, let them be aroused to the sense of their 
needs, and take steps to supply them out of the rich 
experiences of workers whose tested and successful 
methods are constantly described in these columns, 
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O LET progressive Sunday-school workers know what 
other progressive workers are doing is the purpose of 
this department. ‘The Editor would like every Sunday- 

school in the land to send him regularly, at 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia,. Pa., information and printed matter of every 
description used in all departments of the Sunday-school. 
From among the material thus received, a limited selection 
will be described or reprinted here. 


Ralph Wells’s New Use of the Bible 


A meeting in the interest of Sunday-schools in the 
city of Washington was held not long ago at which 
that veteran Sunday-school worker, Ralph Wells, was 
present. Though nearly eighty years old, he showed 
his old-time vigor by taking part in the discussion as 
to whether each person should bring his own Bible to 
the school. Mr. Wells stated that he had found a 
new use for the Bible. When he carried his Bible 
before him on the streets Sunday morning nota single 
newsboy asked him to buy a Sunday paper. -The 
moment he put it behind him, where the newsboys 
could not see it, he was solicited by the first boy he 
met to buy a-paper. Carry your Bibles to Sunday- 
schoo], and carry them where they can be seen. 


% 


Evangelistic Services for Children 

Pastors are more and more giving special atten- 
tion to the Sunday-school work, and discovering how 
little in the preaching service is made suitable for 
children. They are trying to arrange services for the 
young people, often in place of a ‘‘ church service."’ 
In the Woodruff Place Baptist Church of Indianapolis, 
the pastor, the Rev. A. D. Berry, conducts such a ser- 
vice. He has not found it wise to adhere strictly to the 
monthly idea for these services, but holds them fre- 
quently enough to make it understood that he favors 
them. The pastor writes : ‘‘ The teachers of the school 
co-operate with the superintendent and pastor in teach- 
ing through the entire month, looking toward the 
immediate conversion of the child, not only in the 
class-room, but by private conversation and prayer 
with the pupils ; then at 10.45 (our school meets at 
9. 30) the school comes in to the service, each class 
and teacher together ; and, when opportunity is given, 
the teacher aims, by suggestion, to help any pupil 
who seems to be interested to an immediate decision."’ 
As to the service itself, the music is always arranged 
especially for the children, the anthems and other 
hymns are sprightly, asong is given by,a class ; some- 
times an object lesson,.or a simple Bible story from 
the pastor, completes the service. Mr. Berry con- 
cludes: ‘‘1 can say positively that, while such a ser- 
vice costs more in time and thought than any other 
we conduct, yet it is blest with greater results.’’ 


% 
A Superintendent’s “ Shoulds” 


It is well worth while, sometimes, for. one super- 
intendent to suggest to others important truths to be 
borne in mind in carrying on a Sunday-school to the 
best advantage. A wide-awake superintendent in 
Baltimore, F. W. Kakel, of Grace Sunday-school, 
sends in a list of things asu erintenden should do as 
follows : 


Superintendent 


Should be in perfect love with his work. 

Should be the first one to arrive at the school, to greet 
teachers and scholars. 

Should see that rooms are properly ventilated, and class 
books, etc., are in the classes. 

Should have his entire program mapped out for the session 
before he comes to Sunday-school. 

Should let the scholars know that they make the Sunday- 
school, and not the superintendent. He must be the least 
important. 

Should send a postal card or letter to the teacher who is ab- 
sent, télling her how he missed her, and inquiring if she is sick. 
(The method works wonderfully well, as I ‘have few abseg- 
tees, except through sickness, among fifty-three teachers. ) 

Should ‘get his teachers to notify him if they are to be ab- 
sent,“so that he can provide a substitute. 

Should have weekly study of the lesson for the coming Sun- 
day, and give each teacher a chance to conduct these meet- 
—_ if they so desire. 

should furnish each teacher with a-card of names of schol- 
ars and their addresses, and, if scholar is absent, drop him a 
postal card, or call on him ; if the scholar is absent more than 
two Sundays, the teacher should notify the superintendent, 
and he should write or call. 
will please him. and parents as well. 

Should have classes who have all present read from desk 
near close of session, giving number of class: and ‘name of 


Scholar may be sick, and a visit © 


teacher. Have asilver star placed over the class, suspended 
from ceiling. ‘They will work for that, and take great pride in 
it. (I have known scholars to come to me and ask permission 
to go out and bring absentees from home. I have quite a 
number of star classes every Sunday.) If class has been pres- 
ent every Sunday in the month, take down the silver star, and 
put a gold one in its place, to hang there the entire month, 
and still put silver star there each Sunday, if all are present, in 
addition to the gold one. 

Should offer an attendance reward for all those present 
every Sunday. (I gave a small gold star for those present 
every Sunday, and gave out fifty-six. ) 

Should offer a reward for all those present fifty-one and fifty 
Sundays. (lI give a silver star.) 


. 
Making Pupils “Church Attendants” 


What Dr. Hatcher, in an article in The Sunday 
School Times recently, denominated ‘‘The Broken 
Stair from School to Church,"’ is being dealt with in 
a practical way by the Harlem Avenue Christian 
Church of Baltimore, of which Preston Fiddis is super- 
intendent. The ‘‘leak'’ between Sunday-school and 
the preaching service was meant, and the committee 
having the solution of the problem of children’s at- 
tendance at the ‘‘church service’’ have issued a 
‘‘Year Book of the On Time Every Time League."’ 
This is a small book of blanks, to be filled out by the 
scholar, as will be seen beiow : 





BOGS DAT .c os 5 a Poe 

I was on time this time for Sunday-school, with my 
lesson studied and a contribution. I attended church, 
and heard sermon by . 


from Book of . chapter. . . verse. 
Text. Ys ea 
The above is correct. 

“Teacher. Scholar. 











The. committee gives this explanation as to its use : 
How to be Used 


This book is intended to be used by Sunday-school workers 
and scholars who desire it. The record of each person will be 
made up from these books at the anniversary of the school, 


. and the award for faithfulness made from this record. 


Any member who is absent from school who will write their 
teacher a letter, stating cause of absence and giving memory 
verses of the lesson for that Sunday, will be accounted as 
present. Such letter must be received by the teacher before 
Sunday following date of absence. ; 

Commit to memory the text on which the pastor preaches, 
write it out in full in this book, sign your name, then bring the 
book to Sunday-school, and get your teacher to sign it. 

Don't lose your book. ‘The book will be returned to you 
after committee makes your average. 


% 


Home Department Reserves for Teaching 
In nearly every Home Department there are 
some earnest, capable people, who, while they cannot 
attend Sunday-school regularly, can do so occa- 
sionally. In nearly every Sunday-school there are 
teacherless classes every Sunday that must take as a 
substitute teacher some one not prepared to teach the 
lesson. This being the case, Mrs. Mary D. Schaeffer, 
of Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, writes: ‘‘ Herein 
lies the possibility and opportunity of forming a sub- 
stitute teachers’ class of Home Department members. 
Not at once, but after careful study, the subject should 
be presented, and an invitation given to join what is 
to be known as the Home Department Reserves. The 
Sunday-school teachers should be informed of its ex- 
istence, and, when desiring to draw upon it, should 
do so through the superintendent of the Home De- 
partment, who should have knowledge both of the 
class to be supplied and the teacher appointed."’ 


~ 


Examinations in a Small School 
Supplemental study, with examinations for pro- 
motion, is not only possible, but is as easily carried 
on in the small school as the large one. In a little 
schoolhouse at Lima, Indiana, Miss J. P. Williams 
made the experiment with great success. Whenever 
the examining committee finds enough pupils ready 
for the examination, a promotion day is chosen. At 
the last examination eight pupils passed the junior 
examination, ‘which included the repeating of the 
Lord's Prayer as given in Matthew 6 : 9-13; the 
Twenty-third. Psalm, the Golden Rule (Luke 6 : 31), 


John 3:16, and Mark to: 13-16. 


The pupils, as 
they stood on the platform of Woodward school- 
house, received badges made of celluloid in the shape 
of shields, a pretty ribbon being attached, and two 
diamond-shaped pieces of celluloid strung on to indi- 


cate the grade of the pupil. Those in the progres- 
sive grade were examined in the life of Christ, which 
included : Whete Jesus was born (Matt. 2 : 1); Jesus 
at twelve years of age (Luke 2 : 41-52) ; the baptism 
(Matt. 3 : 13-17); preaching and healing (Luke 4: 
16-32, 40-44); at Bethany (Luke 10 : 38-42); the 
raising of Lazarus (John 11 : 1-41); the twelve disci- 
ples (Matt. 10 : 1-8); the plan of the priests (Mark 
14: I, 2); Judas (Mark 14 : 10, 11); the Lord's 
Supper (Mark 14: 17-26); Gethsemane (Mark 14: 
26-42, 53); crucifixion (Mark 15 : 1, 3, 14, 15, 25, 
31, 32) ; burial (Mark 15 : 43-47); resurrection (Mark 
16 : I-13); commission to all disciples (Matt. 28 : 19, 
20), —these together with the books of the New Testa- 
ment. A summary of Old Testament history, gleaned 
from the books of Genesis, Exodus, Joshua, Samuel, 
Kings, Daniel, Esther, Ezra, Nehemiah, and the 
Psalms, is given in a folder presented to each person 
examined in the progressive grade, and prepares them 
for the work of the senior grade, which is Old Testa- 
ment prophecy, poetry, and ceremony, with New 
Testament missionary lives and literature. 





Questions that are of general interest will be answered here. If an 
answer by mail is desired, a two-cent stamp should accompany the 
letter. Any book mentioned here may be ordered from the Times. 
Back numbers of the Times will be supplied at five cents ‘a copy. 
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Will you kindly let me know, through Question Box, ‘where 
I can get volumes of Eugene Field's and Whitcomb Riley's 
writings ? 

The Scribners publish several of the works of both of 
these disciples of childhood, but Riley’s books are also 
issued by the Bowen-Merrill Company and The Century 
Company. 

“ 


I have been asked what the letters or word ‘‘ Spor "’ signi- 
fied. My inquirer said they were above Czesar's or Pilate’s 
throne. I shall be very grateful for any information you may 
give me, 

The initials ‘*S. P. Q. R.’’ are evidently referred to. 
They were used by the Roman emperor, and were the ab- 
“reviation of the phrase, ‘‘ Senatus Populusque Romanus, ’’ 

‘* The senate and the people of Rome.’’ 
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Can you tell me what can be done with a teacher that 
comes every other Sunday ? 

As this question comes from a scho‘ar in the class of such 
a teacher, the Editor’s advice would be for that scholar to 
go to the superintendent of the Sunday-school, and tell him 
that he wants a teacher who can be with his class every 
Sunday. The teacher who is unwilling or unable to be 
present regularly had better consider turning over the class 
to some one who can at least do this. 
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Can you give me any suggestions, or refer me to anv work 
or persons who can, upon extra work to be given a ‘unior de- 
partment in Sunday-school ? 

Supplemental lessons on the names and order of the 
books of the Bible, the geography of the child’s own neigh- 
borhood, that of his own town, state, country, and finally thay 
of the Holy Land, and the learning of hymns suited to the 
child mind, are among the things that children between the 
ages of six and ten might be profitably set at work on. 
Israel P. Black’s ‘‘ Handbook for Teachers in the Junior 
Department of the Sunday-school ’’ (Philadelphia: By the 
Author. 10 cents) would prove suggestive to teachers in 
this connection. 

% 


I want to get posted on the side of non-use of alcoholic drink, 
as * injures the body. Can you set me on the track for know- 
ing 

There are few lines of argument that seem to be so con- 
vincing to a truth-seeker as to the evil effects of alcohol on 
the human body as the insurance argument. Another strong 
argument is drawn from military experience. The data of 
the insurance companies and the army include the largest 
sort of observation in this matter. John B. Smith has 
summarized the arguments from these sources in his Sup- 
plemental Sunday-school Temperance Lesson feaflets Nos. 
1 and 2 (The Sunday School Times Co., $1 a hundred). 
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Calf in Solution 


By Patterson Du Bois 


MAxx a difficulty would be met, many a problem 
solved, if only the proper person were at 
hand at the time the difficulty arises. This 
proper person is usually one who has had certain 
kinds of diverse experiences in life. Their excep- 
tional union in him gives him an advantageous point 
of view, places him at a pivotal center,—at a cross- 
roads, as it were, from which he can look in various 
directions peculiar to himself, or bring into play vari- 
ous powers already developed in him, 
& 

Just fourteen years ago the editors were preparing 
the issue of The Sunday School Times containing the 
‘thelps’’ for the lesson on the Golden Calf. The 
present writer, who was then managing editor, had 
held a position in the scientific service of the govern- 
ment giving him practica! training in the metallurgy 
of the precious metals. In looking through the ‘les- 
son helps'’ as well as various commentaries, he was 
struck with the fact of so many writers floundering 
over the biblical statement that Moses ‘‘took the 
calf which they had made, and burned it with fire, 
and ground it with powder, and strewed it upon the 
water, and made the children of Israel drink of it.’’ 
The writer saw no reason for doubting the pulverizing 
and floating of the gold, nor for regarding it as super- 
natural or even inexplicable. ‘‘It has always been,’’ 
says Farrar, ‘‘a difficulty to explain the process 
which he [Moses] used. Some account for it by his 
supposed knowledge of a forgotten art (such as was 
one of the boasts of alchemy) by which he could re- 
duce gold to dust. Goguet invokes the assjstance of 
natron, which would have had the additional advan- 
tage of making the draught nauseous. Baumgarten 
easily endows the fire employed with miraculous 
properties. Bochart and Rosenmiiller merely think 
that he cut, ground, and filed the gold to powder, 
such as was used to sprinkle over the hair.*’ 


Casually remarking this discomfiture of the commen- 
tators to the editor-in-chief, and adding that the bibli- 
cal story was scientifically sound, as well as explicable 
and even ordinary to a metallurgist, Dr. Trumbull, 
with his keen scent. for interpretation, exclaimed 
‘* Write it out !"’ 

In response to this demand of my penetrative and 
alert-minded chief, I wrote the article which brought 
me letters from such distinguished Hebraists as Dr. 
Alfred Edersheim, Professor Dr. William Henry 
Green, and Professor Dr. Willis J. Beecher. And 
now the present managing editor, Mr. Charles G. 
Trumbull, asks me to write the explanation anew, to- 
gether with this little account of how the original 
came to be written, and indicating how the explana- 
tion has been received. 

I purpose, therefore, to show that there was no need 
for a miracle, for any forgotten art, nor for any hocus- 
pocus of alchemy ; that the use of ‘‘ natron’’ (chiefly 
earbonate of soda) would have been metallurgically 
useless ; that the fire needed no miraculous properties ; 
and that Moses could neither cut, nor grind, nor even 
file, the gold to powder, except under such condi- 
tions as I am about to describe. The only question 
then remaining will be, Were those conditions possi- 
ble or likely ? 

First, as to the construction. One theory is that 
the calf was simply cast out of solid gold, the casting 
being finished and perfected by shaping and fashion- 
ing with a graving tool. Another theory, as con- 
densed by Farrar from Wilkinson, is that ‘it does 
not seem likely that the earrings would have provided 
the enormous quantity of gold required for a sodid 
figure. More probably it was a wooden figure lami- 
nated with gold, a process which is known to have 
existed in Egypt.’’ This view seems to be the favor- 
ite one in current exposition. Professor Diestel, of 
the University of Tiibingen, also mentions both the 
above-noted theories in Riehm's Handwérterbuch 
des Biblischen Altertums. 

I wish, however, to add another theory,—that the 
calf was a bronze ‘‘apis’’ or animal figure, covered 
with gold. This would seem not only rational and 
simple in view of these bronzes being so numerous in 
Egypt, but it appears also to be in close accord with 
Isaiah 40 : 18, 19: ‘*To whom then will ye liken 
God ? or what likeness will ye compare unto him? 
The graven image, a workman melted it, and the 
goldsmith spreadeth it over with gold.’’ Bronze fig- 
ures with traces of gold on them are a product of 


modern excavations in the Orient. This theory, that 
the calf was of bronze, gold plated, probable as it 
seems, is not, however, offered as absolutely essential 
to the explanation of the pulverizing, which, as will 
appear, depends upon the simple principle of the em- 
brittlement of the gold by alloy. 

Secondly, as to the destruction. No difficulty con- 
fronts us so far as the burning is concerned. If the 
calf was made of reasonably good gold, such as we 
usually find in antique Oriental jewelry, it could not 
be to any considerable degree oxidized, much less 
calcined, as some have supposed ; for gold is a non- 
oxidizable metal. But, whether solid or not, the 
image could easily have been fused into a shapeless 
lump, or even separated into many nuggets or gran- 
ules. At this point in the proceedings, the calf, as a 
calf, was destroyed. So far the story is simple and 
plain. 

ee 

But, in order to impress the lesson, Moses desired 
to make the people swallow their own deeds ; and to 
this end the metal must be pulverized, and strewn 
upon the surface of the running stream from which 
they had to drink. Sciolism has raised its finger 
here,» and cried, ‘‘Impossible :’’ or, under the in- 
spiration of faith, it has whispered ‘* Miracle !"’ 
But science cannot deny the scientific possibility of the 
alleged facts, any more than faith can claim the neces- 
sity of proclaiming a miracle. 

Gold is naturally a soft, malleable, ductile metal. 
It is never found perfectly pure, but always alloyed 
with silver or with other metals, That its working 
was, under ordinary conditions, well understood in 
the days of the Israelites, is attested by the relics 
which have come down to us from antiquity. It is 
possible, in our day, so to alloy gold as to render it 
exceedingly brittle and friable, as will be shown 
presently. It could hardly have been impossible, 
fifteen centuries before our era, to do the same thing. 
But one point is certain ;: the ordinary alloys of gold 


‘ and silver, or even of gold, silver, and copper, would 


no more have pulverized for the pounding and grind- 
ing of Moses than they would for a modern jeweler 
or a gold-beater. And it is just here that the critical 
and quasi-scientific world has recognized a serious 
difficulty. 

The admixture of small proportions of certain 
metals, notably lead, arsenic, antimony, and tin, will 
at once render gold refractory and more or less brittle. 
Dismissing the first three, we find that tin was much 
used among the ancient Orientals, especially in com- 
bination with copper, the alloy being then known as 
bronze. Now tin, in certain proportions, will render 
gold alloys not merely brittle, but as friable as glass. 
There are even some forms of bronze so brittle that 
an ingot or image formed of them will burst into 
pieces when struck with a hammer, or when dropped 
upon a stone pavement. It is well known at the 
Philadelphia Mint, that a*small piece of bronze cent- 
metal, accidentally dropped into a large melt of 
standard gold, has ruined it for proper working in the 
mechanical operations of coinage. The deposits of 
old jewelry which are daily brought to the Mint form, 
when melted and cast into bars, one of the most re- 
refractory of all forms of gold alloys. Such bars often 
‘break like pipe-clay;"’ and, hard as the metal 
often is, there is no way for the assayer to handle 
smail samples of it but by putting a piece of the alloy 
into a steel mortar, and literally pounding and grind- 
ing it to powder. The embrittling elements are gene- 
rally in the solder or ‘ filling’’ of the jewelry. 

And now the question is, Is it possible, or is it 
likely, that the golden calf contained such embrittling 
elements as to produce these effects ? 

oe 

If we accept the theory that the image was a solid 
gold casting, the tin, or tin-copper, alloy might have 
been in the original trinkets from which the mass was 
made. It is by no means necessary to suppose that 
Aaron purposely introduced elements or alloys which 
are ordinarily objected to by the gold-worker. There 
was, without much doubt, a solder of gold, silver, and 
tin in that day. The Iliad records that Hephestus 
used such a welding metal in constructing the shield 
of Achilles. The Iliad, of course, was written cen- 
turies later than the Mosaic epoch, but that does not 
vitiate the indication. If the solder and ‘‘filling’’ of 
modern jewelry render a mass of otherwise good- 
grade gold friable in Philadelphia, there is no reason 
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to suppose that they could not have done so at Sinai. 
True, there may have been less filling to jewelry then. 
But if, as has been supposed, ‘‘it does not seem likely 
that the ear-rings would have provided the enormous 
quantity of gold,’’ it is not improBable that here and 
there a bronze image or trinket may, either acci- 
dentally or purposely, have been thrown into the col- 
lected mass. Certainly it is not likely that a clamorous 
rabble of two millions of people would have exercised 
scrupulous care about the quality of the metal, —even 
if they knew anything about it at the start. 

Once more: If the theory of plating, or laminating, 
be resorted to, and a bronze animal, instead of a 
wooden one, served as the core or filling for the gold 
exterior, as already proposed and supported by Isaiah 
40 : I19,—what then? , 

Such a combination might best of all have suited 
Moses’ purpose when he came to ‘‘cut and grind and 
file,"’ or—more likely—to pound and triturate, just as 
our Government assayer does when he wishes to re- 
duce his brittle gold to a powder. The bronze center 
would easily have fused with the gold exterior, and so 
made a thoroughly friable alloy. And yet this theory 
is not absolutely an essential premise to the argu- 
ment, for, if the core was of wood, the embrittling 
elements are easily accounted for in a previous para- 
graph. The comminution once having been per- 
fected, it is easily demonstrable that the powder, 
despite its specific gravity, would float upon the sur- 
face of, or at least remain for a considerable time in 
a state of suspension in, a stream of water. 

The points of the argument, then, are : That Moses 
could not have pulverized ordinary good-grade mallea- 
ble gold by any means now known ; that gold under 
certain conditions can be reduced to a powder ; that 
it is not impossible that such conditions existed ; 
that, under the circumstances, it is likely that the 
gold reached the friable condition after Moses had 
fused it, even if not before that ; and lastly that, as 
this explanation is in every way reasonable, it is cer- 
tainly better than one that is inadequate, or that is 
scientifically inadmissible. It is time that the halo 
of mystery which surrounds this perfectly natural 
narrative should be dissipated by a perfectly natural 
explanation. 

& 

It remains only to addean extract or two. from pere 
sonal letters, sent to me after the appearance of the 
original article. Professor W. Henry Green of Prince- 
ton, who was always conservative, wrote: ‘My 
knowledge of metallurgy is not sufficient to enable 
me to judge whether the solution proposed meets 
satisfactorily all the conditions of the case. The sug- 
gestion was novel to me, and seemed to me worthy of 
careful consideration. It was my intention before 
this to have submitted it to some specialists for their 
opinion. I am very glad that you have recorded the 
results of your own observation, as you have [had] 
such abundant opportunity to test the properties of 
metals."’ 

And Dr. Alfred Edersheim wrote: ‘‘I had read 
[your article] at the time of its first appearance with 
very great interest, and thought it one of those contri- 
butions that deserved permanent record. I have now 
read it again, and my first impression has been fully 
confirmed. I have no hesitation in personally adopt- 
ing your explanation. It not only removes all dif- 
ficulties, but it gives a reasonable, and, indeed, the 
most probable, account of the whole matter. Biblical 
students are indebted to you for it.’’ 

Professor Beecher and others have been no less 
emphatic. But is it not a comparatively small matter ? 
In itself, Yes. Asatype, No. It represents a class 
of statements or biblical assertions which are doubt- 
less explicable on purely natural grounds, if we were 
willing to wait for the explanation. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Two Pictures 
By M. S. 


LITTLE company of women stood before the 
grated door of a long prison corridor. The 
gloom of a wintry day hung over everything 

within and without. On the inner side of that grated 
door were about a hundred men, who, according to 
the laws of that county, had been arrested for vagrancy, 
and were serving a three months’ term of imprison- 
ment in the county jail. 

There were old men and young men, hearty-look- 
ing fellows and emaciated ones, jovial faces and sad 
ones, hopeful looks and despairing ones, It was a 
sad sight, and touched the hearts of the women, who 
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came two or three times a month to sing, read, talk, 
and pray with them. The prisoners were always re- 
spectful and attentive, evidently enjoying the break 
thus made in their monotonous lives. Frequently 
they asked that certain hymns be sung, and joined in 
the singing and in the Lord's Prayer with seeming 
fervor, showing that they were not total strangers to 
religious services. 

Immediately after the service, good literature was 
given them through a little square opening in the 
barred and grated door. They were so eager for read- 
ing-matter that they scrambled and fell over each 
other on their way to the door. 

The service had seemed specially solemn and help- 
ful on the day referred to, and the men’s eagerness 
for the papers and magazines so painfully pathetic 
that I turned from the grating in a very sympathetic 
mood. But no sooner had we gotten beyond the 
door than we heard the men hurling oaths and vulgar 
epithets at each other, shouting coarse songs, and en- 
gaging in what seemed to.be a general scrimmage. | 
listened in astonishment, and found my sympathetic 
mood undergoing a change, when suddenly another 
scene stood out clearly before my mental vision. 

I saw a beautiful church, with costly, artistic win- 
dows, a fine organ, handsome carpets and furnish- 
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ings; it was comfortably filled with a seemingly 
worshipful congregation. They sang earnestly and 
well ; they bowed their heads devoutly in the subdued 
light of the beautiful church during prayer; they 
looked intelligently and interestedly at the preacher 
as he gave them a masterly, spiritual exposition of 
the text ; with bowed heads they received the words 
of blessing and dismission, 

Then the organ pealed forth a sprightly air, and 
serious impressions seemed to depart. As the people 
filed decorously down the aisles, I heard remarks like 
these : ‘‘ Now I know how to make my new gown ; 
Miss A ‘s dress is a dream.’’ ‘‘ Our soprano is 
getting to be a regular screech-owl.’’ ‘‘ Our pastor is 
as good as an opiate; I had a nice nap during the 
sermon.’’ ‘‘Are you going to the opera to-morrow 
evening?'’ ‘Let's go to the country on our wheels 
after dinner.’’ ‘* Miss B—— looks like a fright to- 
day.’ ‘I'd like to go to a church where they are 
not forever dunning a fellow for money.’’ ‘‘ No, I’m 
not coming to church this evening; once a day is 
plenty for me.'’ ‘‘Lots of good things in to-day's 
paper,’’ etc. 

Involuntarily I said, ‘‘ These people are professing 
Christians ; those men in the corridor make no such 
claims.’’ 
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Shall We Send Our Boy to Boarding-School ? 


By Charles F. Thwing, D.D., LL.D. 


President Western Reserve University and Adelbert College 


HE question which the Editor asks, 
and asks me to answer, is a ques- 
tion having four parts. The answer 
depends, first, upon who ‘we’’ 
are ; second, upon who ‘‘ our boy"’ 
is ; third, upon what the ‘‘ boarding- 
{ school’’ is to which ‘our boy” 
As might go; and, fourth, upon what 
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school ‘‘ our boy 
case he did not go to boarding-school. 

The answer depends, first, on what kind of parents 
the boy has in his mother or father, and upon the 
conditions which surround him. If I, as a father, am 
not worthy ; if I have little or no time to give to my 
son ; if I lack judgment in his training ; if I fail to 
receive his confidence, and decline to give him mine ; 
if I am impatient, irritable,—if I am a father of the 
type in which one has more sympathy with the son 
for his negligences and deficiencies the better he 
knows the father, then the boy had better go to 
boarding-school. But if I am a parent rather more 
than less worthy; if I daily have with my son force 
without severity, and warmth of love without its ‘*‘ soft- 
ness;'’' if I am patient without indifference; if I 
have enthusiasm for my boy without boastfulness ; if 
I am his father, and not his great-grandfather ; if he 
and I are great ‘‘ cronies’’ together, —there is no rea- 
son why he should go to boarding-school. If, more- 
over, I am able to give him good conditions for study, 
if time in iarge pieces and solitude can be offered him, 
I remove at least one of the chief advantages of the 
boarding-school. 

We parents should keep our children with us just 
as long as possible. The time in which they can be 
with us is very short. Our children, too, wish to be 
in their home. The home ought to be the best place 
for our children until the child approaches the upper 
end of his teens. The present tendency of applying 
to the home the principle of the division of labor is, 
on the whole, bad. The parent is too much inclined 
to turn over to another the moral training, as well as 
the intellectual, of his children. The training in 
character should be better done by the parent than 
by anybody else in the world, and this training is, of 
course, by far the more and the most important. Of 
course, there comes a time in every boy's life when 
he must become his own master, but while he is not 
his own master he had better remain in the home. 
The dawning of the time in which he does become 
his own master need not be hastened. That time 
should not dawn until the boy is able to bear the re- 
sponsibility of self-guidance. 

The answer to the question depends also upon who 
‘‘our boy’’ is. Certain types there are of the boy 
who should not go to boarding-school. The boy who 
cannot be trusted should not go. The principal of 
one of the historic academies of Massachusetts said to 
me once that a father brought his son to the academy. 
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The father assured the principal that the boy did not 
smoke. The boy and the principal said good-by to 
the father at the station. Returning from the station, 
the boy who ‘‘ had never smoked’’ drew a cigar from 
his pocket and smoked it. This boy, apparently, 
should not have gone to boarding-school, and appar- 
ently, also, should not have remained at home. I 
know of a young lad who was given by his father, at 
the church service, ten cents for the contribution plate. 
The boy put the ten cents into one pocket, and took 
a penny out of the other pocket, which he made as 
his offering. 

Boys of this type should not go to boarding-school. 
The boy also who responds easily to evil influences 
should not go,—for our schools have influences evil, 
and these influences are numerous and strong. The 
boy of weak will, therefore, should be kept in the 
home. The boy who is timid, so bashful that ordi- 
nary relations to strangers give him positive pain, had 
better remain among the familiar scenes of his earlier 
years. The introduction to life which he must finally 
make should be deferred. But, on the other hand, 
the son who is slow of physical development may find 
a larger life in the wise regulations of the boarding- 
school, and a force and condition most promotive of 
his growth. The boy, tov, who is slow of intellectual 
development, may find in the wholesome tasks of the 
school life purposes higher and more definite, and 
also a more forcible means for securing these pur- 
poses. The boy, moreover, whose will is petty 
and strong, and the boy whose will is petty and 
weak, may receive in the reciprocal relations of the 
boarding - school the stimulations and inspirations 
which are urgently required for creating a character 
that is self-respecting and respectful to others. The 
boy who needs and can stand independence finds in- 
dependence in the boarding-school. Boys trained in 
boarding-schools are, when they enter college, de- 
veloped in point of character a year ahead of boys 
who remain at home while they are preparing for 
college. 

It may be said in passing that a boy who is an 
only child frequently finds the training that he needs 
rather in the boarding-school thanin the home. The 
master of one of the great military schools of the 
country said to me, only last week, that about one hun- 
dred of his students were only children. A most 
significant record is this. It shows that many parents 
of only children know that they are not qualified to 
train up a boy in the way he should go. 

The answer to the question depends, thirdly, upon 
the boarding-school to which ‘‘our boy’’ can go. 
The qualities of a good boarding-school are, first, 
pleasant environment; second, healthfulness of en- 
vironment ; third, fitness of school buildings ; fourth, 
the course of study ; fifth, the character of the school- 
mates; and, sixth, the character of the teacher. 
These half-dozen elements represent the essential 
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values of the boarding-school. In general, their 
value is found in the inverse order of the arrangement 
in which I have named them. The character of the 
teacher is the primary worth. In the character of the 
teacher the first element to be considered is the type 
of the Christian gentleman which he embodies. ‘The 
most famous schoolmaster of England is Dr. Arnold. 
Dr. Arnold once wrote to a gentleman whom he had 
appointed as a teacher in Rugby as follows : 

‘«The qualifications which I deem essential to the 
due performance of a master’s duties here may, in 
brief, be expressed as the spirit of a Christian and a 
gentleman, that a man should enter upon his busi- 
ness, not e& farargou, but as a substantive and most 
important duty ; that he should devote himself to it 
as the especial branch of the ministerial calling which 
he has chosen to follow; that, belonging to a great 
public institution, and standing in a public and con- 
spicuous situation, he should study things ‘lovely and 
of good report,’—that is, that he should be public- 
spirited, liberal, and entering heartily into the interest, 
honor, and general respectability and distinction of 
the society which he has joined,—and that he should 
have sufficient vigor of mind and thirst for knowledge 
to persist in adding to his own stores without neglecting 
the full improvement of those whom he is teaching. 
I think our masterships here offer a noble field of 
duty, and I would not bestow. them on any one who 
I thought would undertake them Without entering into 
the spirit of our system with heart and hand.’’ 

As Dr. Arnold was the most famous schoolmaster 
of the middle part of the last century, so the most 
famous schoolmaster of the last years was Edward 
Thring, of Uppingham. Thring once wrote upon 
the value of the boarding-school in forming national 
character. He said, ‘‘ The learning to be responsible 
and independent, to bear pain, to play games, to 
drop rank and wealth, a home of luxury, is a price- 
less boon.’’ If a parent could send his son to a 
master like Arnold and Thring, he would take the 
speediest and fullest advantage of the richest oppor- 
tunity of training character. Such masters are found 
in America. They represent the noblest manhood, 
they embody such a power over their students that 
unconsciously their students become like themselves. 
And so constantly are they with their students that 
their students do become like them. 

Boarding-schools divide themselves into two or 
three types. One is the college type, one is the clois- 
ter type, and one is the military type. Each. has its 
special advantages and disadvantages. The keynote 
of the college boarding-school is independence. That 
degree of freedom which is supposed to characterize 
the life of the college student characterizes the life of 
the student of the boarding-school. Such, for in- 
stance, are the Phillips foundations at Andover and 
Exeter. The cloister type represents a more personal 
relationship and intimacy in the association between 
the teacher and the student. It approaches the 
home. To this school may fittingly be sent the boy 
who cannot bear the freedom of the college school. 
The military school also has special advantages. 
These advantages consist in no small degree in the 
training in those elements which constitute a military 
type of character. For lads careless or sluggish it 
represents one of the finest methods for development 
of high, self-respecting, chivalric manhood. 

The answer to the question ‘‘Shall we send our 
boy to boarding-school ?'' depends, in the fourth 
place, upon the school which the boy would go to if 
he did not go to a boarding-school. What might be 
said upon this point has already been said in a more 
positive way in the preceding paragraphs. If the 
school to which ‘‘our boy’’ can go remaining at home 
is as good as the school he could find away from home, 
if, too, he is a boy of a certain type of which I have 
written, he had better go to the home school. But if, 
on the other hand, the school which he would find in 
the country village in which he lives is insufficient, 
and if his parent is unworthy, it would be better for 
him’ to go to a boarding-school. The Boston boy can 
receive as good instruction in the Boston Latin schools 
as he can find at Andover or Exeter, but the boy in 
the country town of Maine cannot find as good in- 
struction in Latin and Greek as he can find in the his- 
toric academies, and it may be wise for him to go 
from home. 

The question, therefore, which the editor asks, is a 
question, like many others, which cannot receive an 
invariably affirmative or an invariably negative an- 
swer. It is a question, too, of which the answer 
arises through several distinct conditions. These con- 
clusions of the whole matter, whatever significance it 
may have for itself, has farther significance in the fact 
that boys, like colts, are to be treated as individuals. 
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their environment must be 
Nothing of the wholesale is to be 
suffered in the training of human character. What is 
best for each must be done for each. ‘The qualities, 
elements, conditions, that constitute the best for one 
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Like the best clothes, 
made for them. 
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are not the qualities, elements, and conditions that 
constitute the best for another. Differences in indi- 
viduality necessitate differentiation in environment 
and training. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








S25.) BiBLe CLASS be uM 


By Professor Irving F. Wood 


In order to give the utmost practical value to the series of Bible-class articles of which this is the fourth, 
Professor Wood will welcome questions bearing on any and every detail or problem of Bible-class work, and 


he will endeavor to answer such questions in later articles in these columns, 


Questions to which answers by 


mail are desired should be accompanied by a two-cent stamp, Address Prof. Irving F. Wood, Northampton, 


Massachusetts. 


Should the Leader Ever Make a Formal Address ? 


S THE address form of teaching ever permissible 
or advisable ? Doubtless, the ideal form of Bible- 
class teaching is discussion, where the leader 

simply guides the talk, and all join in a free give- 
and-take, which makes the class more like a club 
than like the formal gathering that the word ‘‘class"’ 
suggests. Doubtless, also, this ideal is not often 
realized. It comes as rarely as moments of individual 
inspiration. Even with the best classes, not every 
session can be quite of this sort. There must be a 
combination of good fellowship in the fersonne/, and 
of interest in the subject of the hour, which cannot 
always be attained. The very name ‘‘class’’ sug- 
gests to many a sort of leadership on the part of the 
‘teacher '’ that involves a little different ideal. 

It would be well for us to distinguish sharply be- 
tween the ‘‘class’’ of school or college, or of the 
younger members of the Sunday-school, and the 
adult class. In the first, the leader is to teach. 
Minds which are immature are to be guided in the 
most skilful way possible, and by the most direct 
course, to the attainment of a definite body of knowl- 
edge. In the adult class, persons of mature mind 
meet to study a subject with whose general content 
they are already familiar, and often inspiration figures 
much more largely in their purpose than does in- 
struction. This difference of attitude toward the 
subject makes a corresponding difference in the form 
of teaching, and free discussion, rather than direct 
teaching, becomes the ideal. In fact, one would 
often like to get rid of the name of ‘‘class"’ alto- 
gether, and call it the Bible Club. 


When an Address is Advisable 

Does not what has been said suggest the true an- 
swer to our problem? While the address is not the 
ideal form for the usual work of the club, there are 
circumstances when it is advisable, and even neces- 
sary. The circumstances are determined by the sub- 
ject-matter. 

1. When matter is to be set before the class which 
needs to be put in logical order, it may well be done 
in an address. Such would be the development of 
any logical position. Suppose one wanted to show 
how the apostolic idea of the Holy Spirit grew out of 
the Hebrew idea, or Paul's idea out of the apostolic 
idea, it could be done by an address better than in 
any other way. Such would also be the case with the 
outline of the few biblical books that contain logically 
developed arguments, like Romans and Hebrews. 
Other things, which in themselves might be studied 
in some other way, gain in impressiveness when put 
in the form of an address. I do not know any way 
in which a prophetic sermon can be made se forceful 
as by a teacher's preaching it to a class, bringing out 
its connections of thought, and those implications 
which a Hebrew audience understood, and which 
must be supplied to us. I think if that could be 
done sometiries men would acquire a quite new re- 
spect for the prophetic preachers. It may sometimes 
be wise to treat the Sermon on the Mount in the same 
way: Whatever may have been the original form of 
the sermon, as it now stands in the Book of Matthew 
it is a logical whole, whose order of thought is lost to 
most Sunday-school scholars because of the fragmen- 
tary way in which it is usually studied. 

Of course, because the matter lies in logical order 
in the mind of the teacher, it does not follow that the 
presentation must be made in that way. One may 
draw its elements from the class, and give the class 
the pleasure of seeing them fit together like a mosaic 
in a pattern. When one method shall be chosen, 
and when another, must be decided by the circum- 
stances of the class. 

2. When matter is to be presented with which the 
class is not familiar, the address form can be used. 


If a class is to study the Book of Daniel, it mist 
know the outlines of the history of the Maccabean 
time; if the Book of Revelation, it must know the 
relation of the Roman empire to Christianity, and 
how that relation changed between the times of Paul's 
epistles and the period represented by the latter part 
of Revelation. Unless the class has more opportu- 
nity for study than most, it will be economy of time 
and effort to present these subjects in the form of an 
address. Adult classes, studying the Gospels, ought 
to know something of the relation of the first three of 
these Gospels to each other. Younger classes may 
ignore it, but the adult class ‘should not. This also 
may be profitably put in the form of a compact state- 
ment. In fact, there are many subjects not familiar 
to the average Bible class which bear directly on the 
study of some part of the Bible. When the appro- 
priate time comes for them, the class that desires to 
do good work will not wish to let them pass. Very 
often the best way to present them is by the address. 


Uses and Limitations of the Address 

There are, however, certain practical suggestions 
which shouid be borne in mind : 

1. The address is to be kept to its proper use, and 
only employed occasionally and for a specific pur- 
pose. Itis not the normal method of teaching. 

2. An address must never be ‘‘spun out.”’ If the 
matter can’ be properly presented in ten minutes, use 
only ten minutes for it. 

3. If possible, let the address lead: up to discus- 
sion : ‘‘ This is the question we are coming to. After 
I have stated the matter, I hope you will have some 
answer to it.’’ 

4. Since this form is to be used somewhat rarely, 
the interest of the class should always be kept in 
mind. The address should not be used as a means 
to ‘‘ bring out’’ an individual member of the class, 
unless there is good reason to suppose that the whole 
class will be benefited thereby. The common good 
must be uppermost. 

5. The address offers an opportunity to use persons 
outside the class. Here may be the place to make 
the contact between the pastor and the class. He-may 
be able to present a subject in a better way than any one 
else, and might welcome the opportunity to do it. 

6. The whole question, like every problem of method, 
must always be kept* adjustable to particular con- 
ditions. Methods of teaching are not to be regarded 
after the manner of the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians. The teacher's sole question is, How can my 
class acquire knowledge in the most economical, most 
comprehensive, and most thorough way. For many 
classes sometimes, for a few classes often, that way 
will be by the set address. 

NorTHAMPTON, Mass. 





A Supper of Slate Pencils 
By. Jeannette M. Dougherty 


*M GOING round the corner to buy a slate 
pencil,’’ cried Teddie. 
**You can't go out in the rain, dear,’’ said 
mama, looking up from her sewing. 

‘But I've got to have it now,’’ urged the impa- 
tient voice, and the pouts and wrinkles pointed to a 
storm indoors as well as out. 

** Teddie,’’ said Aunt May, laying down her em- 
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broidery, ‘‘ how would you like to make some slate 
pencils ?”’ 

‘*T couldn't make slate pencils,”’ 
Ted. 

However, he followed Aunt May into the kitchen, 
where she began setting on the table flour, baking- 
powder, butter, rolling-pin, and everything needed 
for a peach short-cake. But what smoothed the 
wrinkles and brought a smile to Ted's lips was that 
on the other end of the table Aunt May placed 
smaller dishes and pans, -a tiny rolling-pin, a bowl of 
lump-starch, and a little mallet. 

‘*Oh!"’ exclaimed Teddie, his eyes dancing, ‘am 
I to mix something ?"’ 

‘¢ Slate-pencil dough,’’ laughed Aunt May. 

‘* Why, slate pencils,’’ said Ted, ‘‘ are made out 
of rock,—papa told me sv."’ 

‘* Yes,’’ replied Aunt May, ‘‘ but play those lumps 
of starch are pieces of slate, and pound them fine 
while I mix my dough. The real slate would be put 
into a large vessel shaped like my-bowl, and steam 
would work the hammer to-crush it."’ 

‘«* Now it’s ready, auntie.’’ 

‘* Yes, ready to be made finer,’* said Aunt May. 
‘« After the slate is pounded, it is taken to a mill and 
put into a bolting machine."’ 

‘‘Oh! I’ve seen them bolting flour,’’ interrupted 
Ted. ‘‘They do it with big long rollers, covered 
with white silk cloth, and these rollers whirl so fast 
that the flour flies through the cloth."’ 

‘« Yes,’’ said Aunt May, ‘‘and ‘slate must be fine 
as flour ; but they take soapstone flour and mix with 
the slate. Then it is put into a big tub, and’ made 
into a stiff dough. Now I'll give you some of my 
dough, and you can put more flour in it, and make it 
stiff like slate dough. Of course, the slate dough is 
not kneaded by hand, but by machinery, with big 
iron rollers.’’ 

‘* How do they cut it into pencils ?’’ asked Ted. 

‘« After it is kneaded it is laid on a table and cut 
into pieces, then they take several of these pieces, 
and put them into a great iron vessel.’’ 

‘* Like that big yellow bowl you're using, auntie?’ 
queried Ted. 

‘« Yes, something like it, only the iron bowl has a 
nozzle or nose in the bottom that they squeeze the 
dough through, and it comes out like a long»‘cord. 
This cord runs over 4 slanting table where there is 2 


dolefully replied 


_ row of knives that cut it into proper lengths.”’ 


‘‘Are the pencils ready to use then?”’ 
Teddie. 

‘‘Oh, no!"’ laughed Aunt May, as she left the 
table to put the short-cake in the oven, ‘‘ they must 
be baked first.”’ 

‘*Oh!’" eagerly cried Ted, ‘‘am I going to bake 
my dough ?”’ 

‘* Of course,"’ replied Aunt May. ‘‘ Now roll it 
thin, and cut it into strips like pencils, then we'll 
bake them nice and brown, and have them for sup- 
per.”’ 

‘« That will be “fun,"’ 
pencils.’’ 

’«« Real slate pencils,’’ added Aunt May, ‘‘are laid 
on a board, and dried for a few hours before they are 
baked ; then they are placed on sheets of zinc that 
have little grooves in them for the pencils to lie in 
so that they can’t warp or get twisted. When they 
come from the oven, they are put under an emory- 
wheel and sharpened ready for you to use.’’ 

‘« Now my pencils are ready to bake,’’ gayly said 
Ted. 

‘While they're baking,’’ said Aunt May, ‘I'll 
get a small box in which you can pack ten to take to 
school to-morrow."’ 

‘* Won't I have a good time fooling the boys,"’ 
Ted, ‘‘ asking them if they want a pencil to eat ?”’ 

‘* This little box,’’ said Aunt May, returning to the 
table, ‘‘ will hold only ten, but the real slate-pencil 
boxes hold ten times that number."’ 

«One hundred !*’ ‘quickly said Ted. 

‘* Yes, and a hundred of these boxes,’’ continued 
Aunt May, ‘‘are put in a wooden box ready for ship- 
ping. A great deal of the work is done by boys.’’ 

At supper Teddie’s papa and mama found:at'their 
plates something crisp and brown, tied with’ a' bit of 
narrow ribbon. 

‘‘Hello!'’ said papa, ‘‘ what are these? 
kind of bread stick ?’’ 

‘‘No,’’ replied Ted, his eyes twinkling, ‘‘ they’ re 
slate pencils. I made them. Auntie showed me 
how. I'm glad it rained so I couldn't go out and buy 
a pencil. It's lots more fun to make them,’’ Ted 
added, looking across the table to Aunt May with a 
beaming face. 

Cuicaco, 
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Exod. 32 : 1-35. 


Lesson 4. July 27. Worshiping the Golden Calf 


(Read Exod. 32 to 34.) Memory verses: 30-32 








Golden Text: Thou shalt have no other gods before me.—Exod. 20 : 3 


COMMON VERSION 


1 And when the people saw that Moses de- 
layed to come down out of the mount, the peo- 
ple gathered themselves together unto Aaron, 
and said unto him, Up, make us gods, which 
shall go before us ; for as for this Moses, the 
man that brought us up out of the land of 
E’gypt, we wot not what is become of him. 

2 And Aaron said unto them, Break off the 
golden earrings, which are in the ears of your 
wives, of your sons, and of your daughters, 
and bring ‘hem unto me. 

3 And all the people brake off the golden 
earrings which wee in their ears, and brought 
them unto Aaron. 

4 And he received ‘hem at their hand, and 
fashioned it with a gravirg tool, after he had 
made it a molten calf: and they seid, These 
be thy gods, O Is’ra-el, which brougat thee up 
out of the land of E’gypt. 

5 And when Aaron saw /#, he built an a:tar 
before it ; and Aaron made proclamation, and 
said, To morrow #s a feast to the LorD. 

6 And they. rose up early on the morrow, 
and offered burnt offerings, and brought peace 


AMERICAN REVISION 


1 And when the people saw that Moses de- 
layed to come down from the mount, the peo- 
ple gathered themselves together unto Aaron, 
and said unto him, Up, make us ! gods, which 
shall go before us; for as for this Moses, the 
man that brought us up out of the land of 
Egypt, we know not what is become of him. 
2 And Aaron said unto them, Break off the 
golden rings, which are in the ears of your 
wives, of your sons, and of your daughters, 
and bring them unto me. 3 And all the peo- 
ple brake off the golden rings which were in 
their ears, and brought them unto Aaron. 
4 And he received it at their hand, and fash- 
ioned it with a graving tool, and made it a 
molten calf: and they said, ?,These are thy 
gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of 
the land of Egypt. 5 And when Aaron saw 
this, he built an altar before it; and Aaron 
made proclamation, and said, To-morrow 
shall be a feast to Jehovah. 6 And they rose 
up early on the morrow, and offered burnt- 
offerings, and brought peace-offerings ; and 


COMMON VERSION 


offerings ; and the people sat down to eat and 
to drink, and rose up to play. 


§ And it came to pass on the morrow, 
that Moses said unto the people, Ye have 
sinned a great sin : and now I will go up unto 
the LoRD; peradventure I shall make an 
atonement for your sin. 

1 And Moses returned unto the LORD, and 
said, Oh, this people have sinned a great sin, 
and have made them gods of gold. 

32 Yet now, if thou wilt forgive their sin—; 
and if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy 
book which thou hast written. 

33 And the LORD said unto Moses, Whoso- 
ever hath sinned against me, him will I blot 
out of my book. 

34 Therefore now go, lead the people unto 
the place of which I have spoken unto thee : 
behold, mine Angel shall go before thee: 
nevertheless, in the day when I visit, I will 
visit their sin upon them. 

35 And the LorD plagued the people, be- 
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the people sat down to eat and to drink, and 
rose up to play. 


30 And it came to pass on the morrow, that 
Moses said unto the people, Ye have sinned a 
great sin: and now I will go up unto Jeho- 
vah ; peradventure I shall make atonement 
for your sin. 31 And Moses returned untv 
Jehovah, and said, Oh, this people have sinned 
a great sin, and have made them gods of gold. 
32 Yet now, if thou wilt forgive their sin—; 
and if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy 
book which thou hast written. 33 And Jeho- 
vah said unto Moses, Whosoever hath sinned 
against me, him will I blot out of my book. 
34 And now go, lead the people unto ¢he place 
of which I have spoken unto thee: behold, 
mine angel shall go before thee ; nevertheless 
in the day when I visit, I will visit their sin 
upon them. 35 And Jehovah smote the peo- 
ple, because they made the calf, which Aaron 


cause they made the calf, which Aaron made. made. 


10r,a god 2% Or, This is thy god 
The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Neleon and Sone. 


Lesson Calendar 


1. July 6.—The Giving of Manna. ......... Exod 16: 1-15 
2. July 23.—The Ten Commandments : 


ee ee Exod. 20: 1-11 
3. July 20.—The Ten Commandments : 

ES OS SE ae ee ee Exod. 20 ; 12-17 
4. July 27.—Worshiping the Golden Calf. . Exod. 32: 1-3 
5. August 3.—The Tabernacle ........... Exod. 40: 1-3 
6. August 10.—Nadab and Abihu : Temperance 

RSA Pee ee eo ee a ee Lev. 10: 1-11 


7. August 17.—Journeying toward Canaan . . Num. 10: 11-13, 29-36 
8. August 24.—Report of the Spies. . Num, 13: 1-3; 13: 25 to 14: 4 


g- August 31.—The Brazen Serpent. ......... um, 21: 1-¢9 
10: Sepeember 7.—The Prophet like Moses ..... . Deut. 18: 9-22 
11. September 14.—Loving and Obeying God. . . .. Deut. 30: 12-20 


12. September 21.—The Death of Moses. ...... Deut. 34: 1-12 
13. September 28.—Review. 
~ 


He only can lead a people who is willing to lose 


all for them. 
a 


International Home Readings 


MON. —Exod. 32 : I-14. 
TuEs.—Exod. 32 : 15-24. > Worshiping the golden calf, 
WED.—Exod. 32 : 25-35. 
THURS.—Exod. 34: 1-14. The second tables. 
FRI.—Deut. 9: 7-21. Remember ! 
SAT.—1 Kings 12: 25-33. A king’s sin. 
SUN.—Psa. 106 : 7-23. Forgetting God. 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


% 
Intercession for sinners is better than anger with 
them. 
tad 


The Lesson Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


Sin, and a Mediator for Sinners 


I, THE GREAT SIN, 
.. Disloyalty : 

Said unto him, Up, make us gods (1). 

No other gods before me (Exod. 20: 3). 
Beware lest thou forget Jehovah (Deut. 6: 12). 
He forsook God who made him (Deut. 32 : 15). 
2. Idolatry : 

Offered burnt-offerings, and... peace offerings (4-6). 
Sacrificed unto demons, . . . no God (Deut. 32 : 17). 
Changed the glory . . . for the likeness (Kom. 1 : 22, 23). 
3- immorality : 

The people... rose up to play (6). 

God gave them up in the lusts (Rom. 1 : 24, 25). 
Putraway... the old man, . .. corrupt (Eph. 4 : 22-24). 


Il. THE RESULTS OF SIN. 
1. God's Wrath Aroused : 

Let me alone, that my wrffh (7-10). 

The wrath of God is revealéd (Rom. 1 : 18). 
Because of these . . . cometh the wrath (Eph. 5 : 6). 
2. God's Law Broken : 

Cast the tables,... and brake them (19). 
Stumble in one, . . . guilty of all (Jas. 2: 10). 
Cursed . . . that confirmeth not (Deut. 27 : 26). 

3. Bitterness : 

Made. .. Israel drink of it (20). 

Cast the dust thereof into the brook (Deut. 9 : 21). 
Backslider . . . filled with his own ways (Prov. 14 : 14). 
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4- Doom : 
There fell... three thousand men (27-29). 
Whosoever hath sinned, .. . blot out (33). 
Sin... bringeth forth death (Jas. 1 : 15). 
The wages of sin is death (Rom. 6 : 23). 


Ill, THE MEDIATOR FOR SINNERS, 
1. Voluntary : 

1 will go up unto Jehovah (30). 

Having then a great high-priest (Heb. 4 : 14). 
We have an Advocate (1 John 2: 1). 
2. Reconciling : 

Shall make atonement for your sin (30). 
Reconciled . . . through the death of his Son (Rom, § : £0). 
Peace through the blood of his cross (Col. 1 : 20). 

3- Interceding : 
Uf thou wilt forgive their sin (32). 
Made intercession for the transgressors (Isa. 53 : 12). 
Maketh intercession for us (Rom. 8 : 34). 
4- Self-Denying : 
Uf not, blot me... out of thy book (32). 
To give his life a ransom (Matt. 20 : 28). 
Offered to bear the sins of many (Heb. 9 : 28). 
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Men are always willing to give up more for the 
gods of their own making than for the God who 
made them. 

Se 


Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


IME.—The month beginning in July (Exod. 19: 1; 
24: 18) of the year of the exodus, B.C. 1538 or 
1491, or about 1320, or about 1200, or some other 

date, according to the view one takes of the chro- 
nology. 

Piacre.—Near the base of Mt. Sinai. 

PARALLEL PassacEs.—Deuteronomy 9, 10, and mar- 
gin of reference Bibles. 

INTERVENING Events.—The giving of the ‘ordi- 
nances ” (20: 18 to 23 : 33); the covenant solemnities, 
including the writing of the ‘‘ book of the covenant” 
(24 : 3-8); Moses and the elders in the mountain (24: 
I, 2, 9-17); Moses in the mountain forty days; revela- 
tions to him concerning the tabernacle and its wor- 
ship (24 : 18 to 31: 17); the tables of testimony given 
(31 : 18%, containing the Ten Words with the attesta- 
tion of God’s own handwriting. 
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Verse 1.—The people saw that Moses delayed: 
For some months they had been accustomed to great 
sensations, and they now became restless through 
inaction.—Gathered themselves: In an official as- 
sembly.—Make us gods: Or, ‘‘a god,” as in the 
margin of the Revised Version. They did not pur- 
pose to forsake Jehovah (v. 5), but they felt that a 
nation cannot exist without a religion and religious 
symbols. 

Verses 2-4a.—Aaron takes a course that will give 
him time.—Areak off: While they are gathering the 
gold, the people will feel that something is being 

one, and meanwhile Moses may return.—Aings : 
Not ‘‘earrings,” as in the Old Version; rings for the 
ears or the nose, as the case might be (comp. Gen. 
24: 47; Prov. «1 : 22).—Fashioned tt: Fashioned 


what? Perhaps the wooden patterns for the molds 
in which the casting was done. Possibly also the 
gold itself, making it a graven image as well as a 
molten image. The fact that the image was brittle 
(Exod. 32: 20; Deut. g: 21) indicates that it was 
made with alloy. The fact that it was combustible 
seems to show that the metal was cast in thin sec- 
tions, and put together as a shell upon a wooden core. 

Verses 46 to6.—And they said : The leaders, whose 
ideas of a national religion were now being put in 
practice.— Which brought thee up out of... Egypt. 
... A feast to Jehovah: Their sin is a violation of 
the Second Commandment, not of the First. Ob- 
serve that their festival worship includes burnt offer- 
ing, peace offering, feasting, sport (v. 6), the sport 
including song onl dancing (vs. 18, 19). 

Verses 7-29.—Jehovah orders Moses, Israel's repre- 
sentative, from his presence (vs. 7, 8). The next six 
verses (comp. Deut. 9 : 18-29) give the substance of 
the intercession of Moses for Israel, both at this point 
of time and during the weeks that followed. sci 
descends the mountain, hears the revelry, and breaks 
the two tables (vs. 15-19). He destroys the calf, calls 
Aaron to account, punishes Israel by the aid of the 
Levites (vs. 20-29). Then we have the account of 
Moses interceding for Israel. 

Verses 30, 314.—/ will go up unto Jehovah. 
Moses returned unto Jehovah: In Deuteronomy 
9: 18, 25, we are informed that this period of inter- 
cession lasted forty days. During most of that time 
the place of intercession was not the high part of the 
mountain, but the tent of meeting without the camp 
(Exod. 33; 34: 2).—Make atonement; By persuading 
Jehovah to relent. 

Verses 316 to 34.—B/ot me, J pray thee, out of thy 
book : Moses will not consent to Jehovah's proposal 
to make of him a great nation to take the place of 
Israel (v. 10, etc.).— Whosoever hath stand? Jeho- 
vah's reply is that he will punish the guilty, and not 
the innocent.—Lead the people unto [the place con- 
cerning| which I spake to thee, {saying,| Behold my 
angel shall go before thee: The reference is to the 
promise found in Exodus 23: 20-23. Israel has : roken 
the covenant, and deserves to be instantly con: umed 
(32: 10, 12). Jehovah so far reients as to permit Is- 
rael to continue in being, under the leadership of 
Moses, but he refuses to renew the covenant promise 
to send the angel as leader.—7he day when / visit: 
Israel must also go with a sentence of nunishment 
suspended over him. 

Verse 35.—/chovah smote; Perhaps with an epi- 
de:nic. 

Our study of this incident ought not to end here. 
It should include the following two chapters and the 
gare parts of Deuteronomy. Moses persists in 

is intercession until he obtains the promise that 
Jehovah's presence shall go with him (Exod. 33 
13-15), and with this a renewal of the covenant, at- 
tested by the giving of a second pair of tables in- 
scribed with the Ten Words (chap. 34). It is the best 
instance on record of importunateness in prayer. 
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There is ever a danger that the ornament shall 
become the idol. 
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REAK orr THE GOLDEN RINGS, WHICH ARE IN 
THE EARS OF YOUR WIVES, OF YOUR SONS, AND 
or your DauGuTers.”—The fashion of wear- 

ing great quantities of jewelry is still very prevalent 
in this country, but among those classes who come 
much in contact with Europeans it is largely discon- 
tinued. The women in this village, for instance, are 
singularly inconspicuous in their use of jewelry, 
while, on the other hand, villages like Ain Fidjeh 
(the chief source of the Barada, near Damascus) 
make a great display. I was present there at a 
Moslem wedding, and every woman wore her fortune 
on her person; gold coins, overlapping and closely 
stitched on to a narrow band, formed circlets round 
the brows of most of the married women, while | mam 
dant gold coins, attached to fine chains, hung from 
the neck and ears. The style of jewelry was almost 
the same in all cases, and, of course, gold, brass, and 
silver bracelets were very abundant. The bride’s 
breast was literaliy covered with large silver coins, 
and a stiff gold (or perhaps brass) collar encircled her 
neck. 

‘*Mape it A Mo.ren Catr.”—There are various 
theories regarding the composition of this idol, the 
more generally accepted being that it was a wooden 
figure graven with a tool, and plated over with gold, 
since it is known that such laminated figures were 
common in -the ceuntry the Israelites had just left. 
In Baalbec we were told of a find in a sarcophagus 
of a gold ‘‘ face,”—a mask of very fine gold as thin 
as tissue paper; and we have heard since of such 
being found in old Phoenician sarcophagi, near Gebail 
(Gebal; Ezek. 27 : 9), near the coast, by laborers ex- 
cavating in that ancient soil. The calf may have 
been a wooden plated figure, but there is no reason 
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By Alexander 


LAVERY makes men like children in their inca- 
pacity to stand alone, in their susceptibility to 
momentary impressions and impulses, in their 

sensuousness; and when a crowd of such grown-u 
children, with men’s passions and wilfulness, is left 
unguided, it makes wild work of morality and re- 
strictions. Moses being absent, the ‘‘ congregation” 
became a mob, and behaved as if Jehovah had gone 
away with him. 

& 

The parts played by the people and by Aaron in 
the sin of the Golden Calf are to be distinguished. 
The first suggestion comes from the former, and they 
themselves ascribe the desire for ‘‘ making us gods” 
to the disappearance of Moses. So much authority 
had Aaron still that they seek his sanction and help. 
They could have made gods for themselves, but they 
desire to drag him along with them; and so little 
authority had he that they talk to him in imperative 
tones, and do in effect depose him, since their pur- 
pose in desiring ods is to have a leader vice Moses 
vanished. ‘‘ We know not what is become of him;” 

et they had seen him go up the mount, and enter 
into the glory on its peak, and the blaze was there, 
and the thunders rolling even as they spoke. Forty 
days were not so Jong, but they were too long -for 
these sense-bound, fickle followers to keep their alle- 
giance to their leader. They had forgotten God 
since they had lost Moses, for they ascribe their de- 
liverance only to ‘‘the man that brought us up.” 
They had blamed him for it, as if it were his act 
alone, and now they give him all the credit of it, and 
feel deserted and helpless because he is not with 
them. We are astonished at their want of faith, and 
their clinging to the human instrument, and feeling 
forlorn at its withdrawal. Do we not often commit 
the very same sin? Have we never felt abandoned 
and forsaken because strong or dear ones, to whom 
we traced our good, have gone up into the light ? 
Have we never felt as if the presence and help of an 
unseen God was scarcely enough for us to stay our- 
selves on? Have we never clung to the visible sym- 
bols of the divine, and felt that, without forms and 
helps for sense, we could not climb to the heights ef 
** worship in spirit” ? 

o 

What was the Israelites’ sin? Worship of another 
god, or worship of ‘‘a graven image,” in which they 
saw a symbol of Jehovah? Were fe! breaking the 
First or the Second Commandment? Their language 
in verse 1, and God’s in verse 8, seem to favor the 
darker view, that they were abjuring — alto- 
gether. Aaron, indeed, made a feeble attempt to 
divert the rushing flood, which he was not man 
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to suppose there was any lack of material to make it 
solid, and it is quite possible that, when Aaron cast it 
into the fire, ‘‘ there came out this calf” (v. 24). 

‘‘Tuey Rose up Ear.y,... SaT Down To Eat AND 
To Drink, AND Rose up To Priay.”—This scene is 
easily picture@l by any one who has been present at 
the celebration of the ‘‘ Aieds " (anniversary feast 
days) of certain saints in this country. About two 
miles from us is the convent of Mar Elias (St. Elijah), 
one of the ancient ‘ high places,” now a Greek 
Orthodox shrine. On the day before the feast people 
begin to congregate from all quarters and from con- 
siderable distances,— pedlers with fruit, candies, 
cake, etc., and people with their hubble-bubbles 
(pipes) and arak (whisky). Local butchers take 
sheep, and slaughter them on the spot; and the peo- 
ple begin to make merry, disporting themselves under 
the trees, or ae themselves on the numerous 

e convent walls. Here they amuse 

themselves by feasting, singing, and dancing, until, 
wearied out, some snatch a little sleep»before dawn. 
They rise with break of day ‘‘early,” and attend 
service in the convent church (for which they have 
ostensibly come) in honor of St. Elijah, shortly after 
which they disperse, satiated with excess of harmful 
indulgence and so-called worship. 

‘\GROUND IT TO Powper.’’— This literally means 
‘* milled” it,—that is, ground it between the heavy 
millstones that were and are used for grinding flour. 
No doubt, sufficient alloy entered the composition to 
render it perfectly friable and pulverizable. If an 
indiscriminate amount of yin | were collected, in 
any village in the interior, to make a golden calf, no 
doubt sufficient alloy would be found in the connect- 
ing-links, little chains, etc. (not filling), to meet any 
objection critics might make as to the impossibility 
of grinding to powder such a malleable metal as gold. 

SHwEirR, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA. 
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He who knows the face of God does not fear the 
Jace of man. 
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enough nor saint enough to stem, and to make the 
calf a symbol of Jehovah; but it is to be noticed that 
it was only he who said, ‘*‘ To-morrow shall be a feast 
to Jehovah.”” That mask of Jehovah-worship ill 
fitted the ugly face of idolatry that grinned beneath 
it. It was aweak man’s salve for his own conscience, 
much rather than the people’s meaning in their de- 
mand for made gods. ut whatever their intention, 
the fact remains that then, as always, the worship of 
the unseen God under the form of any visible sym- 
bol—be it of Jewish or Christian devising—soon in- 
evitably becomes the worship of another god. The 
Second Commandment cannot be broken and the 
First be kept unfractured. Jesus has taught us that 
indissoluble connection in the great words, ‘‘ They 
that worship him must worship in spirit and in 
truth,” and all history confirms the teaching. There- 
fore, in this day when esthetic symbolism is asserting 
itself strongly, let us see to it that the aids of sense 
by which we draw near to God are simple, few, and 
rigidly subordinate to spiritual worship. 
oe 

Aaron cuts a sorry figure. He had neither natural 
force of character, nor devotion of spirit to Jehovah 
sufficient to resist the surging crowd. What an an- 
swer for God’s priest to make was that ‘‘ Bring yo 
gold rings to me”! Why did he not flash back 
rebuke, and quell the blasphemers, or die where he 
stood ? But nothing in his record shows him to have 
been more than a pale reflection of Moses, a weak 
man with little faith and a good deal of selfish pru- 
dence. Like many highly placed ecclesiastics, he 
was too wily and concerned for his own safety to 
beard the crowd, and fertile in expedients for letting 
it have its way, and yet directing its rush so as to 
save appearances. The trick—for it was little better 
—of varnishing over the calf-worship with the name 
of a ‘‘ feast to Jehovah" was a true priestly stroke. 
But it is vain to try to hallow shady acts by christen- 
ing them. A devil is not made a saint by making the 
sign of the cross over him. Foul feeding is not less 
foul because the eater says grace before he begins. 
And the wild orgies of that feast, which began with 
gluttony and drunkenness and ended in riotous mirth, 
the sounds of which went up the mountain like the 
noise of a battle, gave the lie to the solemn mockery 
of calling it a ‘‘ feast to Jehovah.” 

The lesson passes over the heroic intervention of 
Moses, his blaze of indignation, his daring rush into 
the midst of the frensied dancers, Aaron’s contempti- 
ble shuffle of excuse, Moses’ dominance of the situa- 
tion, his swift destruction of the calf, his stern slay- 
ing of the ringleaders to the number of three thou- 
sand. What can one strong man, with fiery zeal 
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burning in him, and absolute carelessness of his life, 
not do! How even a half-mad crowd quails before 
him, and bends like a bed of reeds before a whirl- 
wind! Such strength of faith we may all have. 

But the Moses whom we see in the closing verses 
of the lesson is still more noble in his self-sacrificing 
love to the sinful people on the morrow. than was the 
Moses of yesterday in his flaming energy of wrath. 
The eagle’s flashing gaze has melted into the dove’s 
tender eyes. He towers. as high in his readiness to 
give his life for the people as he did yesterday, when 
he took all these lives for God. ‘‘ Blot me, I pray 
thee, out of thy book which thou hast written,” is the 
very sublime of self-immolating love for sinful men. 
It is all the more thrillingly the cry of an agonized 
heart,—agonized from no self-regarding cause, be- 
cause of the broken words which go before it: ‘If 
thou wilt forgive their sin.” But noble as was Moses’ 
willingness to give himself as an atonement for the 
sins of the people, his offer could not be accepted 
without infringing on the divine righteousness, which 
requires that ‘‘ whosoever hath sinned against me, 
him [and not another for him] will I blot out of 7 
book.” In that supreme hour of his long life of self- 
sacrifice for Israel, Moses was but:a shadow of a 
greater Leader, who has done what he was willing to 
do, and would have vainly done if his name had been 
blotted out of the book, Jesus has given himself for 
us who have sinned against God, and his sacrifice is 
accepted, and its acceptance does not contravene, but 
confirms, the divine justice. This man is worthy of 
more honor than Moses. He will write our names in 
the book, if we trust in him. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
“ 
There can be no absent God to the spiritual heart. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
The Great Backsliding 


OINTS : 1, Teach the proneness of mankind to 
lapse, or, to use the more expressive biblical 
term, ‘‘ backslide.” The glories of Sinai were 

hardly yet dim, the echoes of its thunders scarcely 
yet silent, when the people broke the Second and 
Seventh Commandments (vs. 5, 6). 

The children of God to-day wanted to become: the 
slaves of yesterday. The spiritual had less power 
than the material. 

2. Aaron was a man of policy, not principle. 
Brothers in blood may be aliens in mind. 

3. The wrath of God was real and terrible (v. 35). 
The golden god was ground to powder, and three 
thousand of the unrepentant slain (v. 28). 

4. The great principle of Mediatorship is here ac- 
centuated, as it was in the case of Abraham, Job 
(Job 42: 8), and Christ. 

5. Mediation is costly to the mediator. ‘‘ Blot me 

. out of thy book,” said Moses. ‘‘I lay down my 
life for the sheep,” said Christ. 

6. The forgiveness was complete and perfect. 
‘*Mine angel shall go before thee.” Only persist- 
ently sinning individuals, not the penitent, were to be 
visited. The great crisis in the world’s history was 
passed. Men could worship a spiritual being with- 
out idols. 

A few great spirits in the past had endured as seeing 
Him that is invisible. Here the attempt was made to 
raise a whole nation of common people to that great 
height. It succeeded. So Christ taught the woman 
of Samaria the great doctrine of spiritual worship, 
and the universal priesthood of man. To all Chris- 
tians it may be said, ‘‘ Ye are a royal priesthood.” 

Every step of raising the peculiar people was an 
uplift for all men. 
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Separation is the first step to consecration. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ND when the people saw that Moses delayed, 
etc. (v. 1). here’s a plain streak of human 
nature! The natural man is not only impa- 

tient, but intolerant of delay. When he is a boy, he 
pulls up his garden pe in the morning because 
they haven't ripened over night. When he is a 
oungster, he rages wage cannot accumulate a 
ortune before he casts his frst vote. When he is 
a grown man, he loses his temper if the mail is twenty 
minutes late. This intolerance of delay is at the 
bottom of a vast amount of religious skepticism. 
‘‘Where is the promise of his coming?” said the 
people of the olden time, and lost their faith in God. 
So it was with these fretful, impatient Israelites. 
Moses was a little late, and they abandoned their 
whole theology. Absurd! Even God takes time to 
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do things. His trains of providence do not travel on 
our schedules, but on his own. They will arrive 
with all the accuracy of the stars. Not one was ever 
an instant late. 

Up, make us gods, which shall go before us. And 
here's another streak of human nature! With what- 
ever temerity men rush ahead of God on the smooth 
and sunny places of the pathway, they never want to 
‘‘go before” him when they strike the rough and 
dangerous ones. There are experiences in which 
even the most daring and reckless pause in fearful 
apprehension to ask which way God has gone. Noth- 
ing can be more.pathetic to a man who has stood at 
those solemn places on the rugged road and felt this 
craving to see the footprints of God than the temerity 
with which young people set out alone. We know 
what will happen. By and by, amidst the shadows 
and the gatherings of the foes, you too will stop te 
‘*make some god to go before you.” Man is incurably 
religious. ‘‘ Religion is always a power that con- 
quers, and eonquers even those who think they have 
conquered it,’’ said Max Miiller. ‘(If there were no 
God, it would be necessary to create one.” If you 
young people abandon the God of the Bible, you or 
your children, inside of a few years, will be begging 
science (as these Jews begged Aaron) to make you 
another. The journey of life without a guide—and 
that guide.a God—has always, sooner or later, ap- 
pailed the stoutest hearts. 

And he received it at their hand (vy. 4). wonder if 

Aaron did not know that ‘‘the partaker is as bad as 
the thief.” Old as he was, he seems like a child. 
Read his excuses (in vs. 22 and 24) when Moses 
caught him ia flagrante delictu. It wasn’t his 
fault, he said. ‘“Thou knowest the people, that they 
are set on evil. ‘Make us gods,’ they commanded 
me, and of course I couldn’t refuse.” And then this 
last delicious bit of childish maivete: ‘‘ They brought 
me their gold and silver, and I cast it into the fire, 
and "—now listen!—‘‘it came out this calf.” Oh, 
my! All of its own accord, no doubt! Why, I’ve 
heard little Bill say ta such things a score of times. 
It was only yesterday that he was going along as 
good as could be, and his shoes just ‘‘ got muddy 
their own selves.” Last summer he tried to climb a 
barbed-wire fence, and his trousers ‘‘ teared them- 
selves.” It seems that Aaron’s “ fashioning it witha 
graving-tool”’ had nothing whatever to do with its 
turning into acalf' What we do, we do! Our sins 
do not commit themselves. Gold and silver cast into 
the fire do not turn out calves unless men make the 
mold. 
) Peradventure i shall make atonement for your 
sin (v. 30). Contrast the grandeur of this heroic 
sentiment of Moses with the contemptible pusilla- 
nimity of Aaron. It is a deep instinct in all great 
great hearts ‘‘ to make atonement,” both for wrongs 
they have themselves committed and for those that 
other men have done. ‘‘Let me do something to 
make up, to make — to undo,” is the first thought 
of all heroic spirits when any evil has been performed. 
‘*Oh, let me make an atonement!” was the beautiful 
and holy feeling in the heart of the Son of God when 
he beheld the sins of men. A heart without this in- 
stinct is as.abnormal as that of a hen that will not 
scratch, and an animal that will not hunt, for its 
young. . 

And if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book 
which thou hast written (v. 32). Incredible good- 
ness! But Paul had the same feeling. ‘I could wish 
myself accursed, if I could thereby save these people 
from their sins,” he said. Measure yourself up 
against that standard. What would you endure to 
save that little scholar who is the torment of your 
life? ‘*I wish he would never come into the class 
again!” you have said a hundred times. How does 
that feeling compare with this cry of Moses ?—‘‘ Oh, 
let me make an atonement! Oh, blot me out of th 
book, if I cannot save them!” It was this same feel- 
ing that burned in the hearts of Judson, Carey, and 
Livingstone. Good friends, that is the ‘‘ standard” 
mark on the spiritual thermometer, and we shall never 
be right until our bikod is heated up to it. 
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Waiting may be true worship. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D 


OTE.—In reviewing this lesson it would be well 
if the superintendent could secure an idol. In 
cities this is not so very difficult, as the head- 

quarters of denominational-houses have stch idols on 
hand. In any city where there is a Chinese quarter 
such an idol — easily be cheaply bought. Have 
it set on a table, and then have some one come up 
and pay it homage, so as to show the school the folly 
and sin of all such worship. 

Review.—For whom did the ple wait so long ? 
What request did they then prefer of Aaron? What 
did Aaron do in reply to their demand? On their 
complying, what did Aaron make? What was the 
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cry of the people as they danced around the golden 
calf? What did God tell Moses that the people were 
doing ? Did Moses plead with God for the people ? 
When Moses came down from the mountain, what 
did he do with the two tables of stone? With whom 
did Moses find fault ? What was the reply of Aaron 
to Moses’ accusation? Was this reply a sufficient 
excuse for what Aaron had done ? 

Now put on the board the words The People 














Sinned. Draw out the fact that they sinned against 
THE PEOPLE SINNED 
AGAINST 
LIGHT — LOVE 
much Light. Put that word down. How did they 
do this? Because they knew what God had done for 


them in Egypt, and they had only just seen God's 
glory on the mount, and had said that they would 
serve him. But more than this: they had sinned 
against much Love. Put thisdown. How was this 
love made manifest? By God’s goodness in giving 
them deliverance from bondage, and from the Red 
Sea, and from the hands of the Amalekites. All this 
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showed God's love, and against all this they sinned. 

Now wipe out the words ‘‘ The People Sinned,”’ ard 

put in their place the words Have not We? and you 

have the lesson for practical application to-day. 

Draw out how we have thus sinned. Then lead in 

prayer, asking for pardon and grace to do so no more. 
New York Ciry. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 
** Who is on the Lord's side ?"’ 
** Return, return, O wanderer."’ 
‘* The mistakes of my life have been 
many. 

** Throw out the life line."’ 
**Sinners, turn ; why will ye die ?"’ 
**I need thee every hour." 
‘*A charge to keep I have."’ 
**Come, ye that love the Lord."’ 
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Men are responsible for the influence they fail to 
exert. 


Psalm 145 : 1-7. 
(216: 1-6. 310: 1-5.) 
Psalm 106 : 4-8. 
(153: 4-9. 218: 1-8.) 
Psalm 95 : 6-11. 
(130: 3-7. I90: 3- 
Psalm 115 : I-11. 
(165: 1-3. 23% : 1-3.) 
Psalm 96 : 1-6. 
(132: 1-7. 193: 
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Have you sex; the International Beginners’ Course of 
Bible Lessons? An attractive little pamphlet, contain- 
ing the Beginners’ Lessons for the second quarter, with 
teaching hints by Mr. Archibald, will be sent, postpaid, 
for ten cents, by The Sunday School Times Company, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











For the Primary Teacher 
By George H. Archibald 


I. Topic for the Quarter: The Heavenly Father’s 
Love and Care for his Children. 


Il. Lesson Topic : Worshiping the Golden Cal. 


Ill. Golden Text: Zhou shalt have no other gods 
before me.—Exod. 20 : 3. 


IV. Result Sought : 


Appreciation that the heavenly Father is the only 
God,—loving, kind, and thoughtful for his children. 


V. Starting-Points : ; 
{Nore.—Starting-points Nos. 1 and 2 are used in the development of 
this lesson. The other is merely suggestive, and may be used by 
the teacher, if preferred.} 
1. Why do we bow otr heads in church ? 
2. Idols, images, etc. 
3. Review of previous lessons. 


VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 


This lesson must be taught carefully. Its danger 
is well illustrated in the following incident, written 
by a prominent writer, and published in The Sunday- 
School Journal. 

‘*How many of you love God?” said a primary 
teacher to a class of seven-year-old girls. Every 
hand was raised. ‘‘ Why do you love him?” came a 
second question. After a pause, one little girl said 
with earnestness, ‘‘I love him because he gave me 
my little sister.” 

‘* Yes,” repliea the teacher, *‘he gave you your 
sister, and you should love him for that. But you 
should love him more because he sent his Son to die 
for your sins.”’ 

The happy look died out ot the eyes ot the happ 
possessor of the new sister. The others looked, if 
possible, a shade less comprehending than before. 

**T hope each of you will learn to love God better 
than anything else or anybodyelse. How many will 
try?” 

Bach hand was again raised, with the exception of 
that of the child with the new sister. ers lay 
trembling in her lap as she sat flushed with a con- 
sciousness of the surprised regard of her teacher and 
the curious glances of her mates. 

When the time for dismissal came, the teacher de- 
tained the little one to say gently: 

‘‘Amy, can’t you tell me why you did not hold up 
your hand ?”’ and she received the prompt reply: 

‘* Because it would be a story to hold up my hand, 
and say I would try to love God more than I love my 
mama, and my papa, and my little sister.” 

‘*But, my dear, God is willing you should love 
them, only he wants you to love him more. Jesus 
said, if we loved father or mother more than him, we 
were not worthy of him. I wish you would promise 
to pray to God to help you to love him best.” 

ut the small rebel against distasteful teaching 





‘was silently perverse, and the well-meaning teacher 
felt baffled and discouraged. The child, too, was 
unhappy, and could hardly wait to reach her mother, 
and lighten the burden of an uneasy conscience. 

‘*IT thought I loved God,” she said, her eyes wide 
and pathetic. ‘‘I thought he was so good to give me 
my little sister; but, just to think, he wants me to 
love him better than I do you, and he knows I’m not 
hardly acquainted with him.” 

It was well for the child that the mother knew how 
to lead her back to peace and the place in her young 
experience where she could begin to love God just 
where she had left off,—as a natural response for the 
gift of an ardently desired sister. 


1. PREPARATION FOR THE LESSON STORY. 

Why do we bow our heads in church ? 
kneel when we pray? See, I have in my hand an 
image. Sometimes images are called idols. What is 
it made of? Can it speak? Can it hear? Some- 
times the children in heathen countries kneel down 
and pray to a god like this, who cannot hear, or speak, 
or do anything. 


Why do we 


2. Lesson Story. 

One time the children of Israel forgot their kind 
heavenly Father, and made for themselves a god of 
this sort which could not hear or speak or move. 
Among the rules which the heavenly Father made 
for his children were these two: ‘‘ Thou shalt have 
no other gods before me,” and ‘‘ Thou shalt not make 
unto thee any graven image.” For a while the chil- 
dren of ‘Israel kept these two rules; but one time 
their leader Moses had to go away from them up to 
the mountain-top to speak with God. He stayed away 
so long that the people began to think he wasn’t 
coming back at all, and they thought that God was 
forsaking them also, while all the time God was 
teaching Moses how to take care of his children, and 
how to make them happy. So these thoughtless 
children said one to another, ‘‘ Let us make another 
God to guide us into the promised land. We will not 
make this god out of wood or out of stone, but we 
will make a beautiful god out of gold.” 

In those days almost everybody wore gold ear- 
rings ; women and men and boys and girls wore 
them. And these poor foolish people thought that, 
if they gave up their beautiful gold earrings, and 
made a god with them, that their gold god would 
be able to lead them and take care of them. So 
they took the gold earrings from their ears, and 
melted them all together in a hot fire. Then some- 
body made an image with the melted gold, and 
shaped it into a golden calf. It looked like this pic- 
ture which I am pinning to the blackboard. Then 
all the people made a great feast to the image, and 
bowed themselves down and worshiped it. But the 
golden calf could not hear their prayers, and it could 
not speak to them or do anything for them. 

While the children of Israel were still at their feast, 
and were offering sacrifices to the golden calf, Moses 
came down from the mountain. When he found that 
they had forgotten the heavenly Father, he was very 
angry with them, and he took the calf away from 
them, and burnt it upin the fire. And God too was 
very sorry that his children had forgotten him, and 
had made and worshiped the graven image. 


3. TRANSITION. 


Where did Moses go to meet and talk with the 
heavenly Father? What did the children of Israel 


( Continued on page 379) 
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Reported by Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


EOPLE went to Denver keenly on edge.. They 
knew what the important issues were to be. 
They knew that there were sharp differences of 

opinion on those issues, and that the leaders were 
not united. The delegates, too, had convictions of 
their own. When the issues were raised, they ex- 
pected to hear forceful, perhaps bitter, debates, and 
they were prepared to take positive stand on one 
side or the other. At no time since the new birth of 
the organized Sunday-school work in 1872 had the 
situation been so momentous, the outcome so uncer- 
tain, the possibilities of overwrought feeling and 
resulting disaster so imminent. The world loves to 
watch such situations. For yellow journalism they 
furnish capital and circulation. 

In the stormy days of 1872, when the clouds had 
lifted and showed the Sunday-school world a solid 
unit on the adoption of the Uniform Lessons, it had 
been the firm hand, the consecrated heart, and the 
vision-seeing eye, of B. F. Jacobs that was the all- 
»owerful factor in bringing about unity and peace. 
n many a “—s situation in the thirty years that 
followed, B. F. Jacobs had saved the day. To him 
the Sunday-school hosts of North America looked as 
their trusted leader. He, and perhaps he alone, 
could bring order out of chaos at Denver. 

From the four quarters of the continent, and from 
across the sea, trains and steamers were bringing 
to the beautiful and hospitable city of Denver 
the representatives of twenty-five million Sunday- 
school workers to this Convention that steod for so 
much. One delegate and prominent local worker 
told the writer of the joy and inspiration that came 
to him in the thought that now for the first time the 
name B. F. Jacobs was to become for him a living 
personality. 

And on the eve of this crisis B. F. Jacobs was 
called home. On Thursday, June 26, the Conven- 
tion was to open. On Monday, June 23, he died. 

God makes no mistakes. The leader so long 

uided by the Father in his earthly mission was to 
jead the Sunday-school army on to still greater 
things, and in a surer — than if he had been with 
them in the flesh. For the passing of B. F. Jacobs 
seemed to lift the Tenth International Sunday-school 
Convention out of itself, above personal feeling and 
dogmatic conviction. The call to be true to the 
Christian spirit of its sainted chieftain was a stronger 
call than any other, and the Convention heard it. It 
obeyed, and B. F. Jacobs's past was made a success. 


The Preparation Service Fittingly, 
a Memorial to Mr. Jacobs 

The ‘‘ Preparation Service,” planned for the open- 
ing, Thursday afternoon, fulfilled its mission in a 
better sense than the program-makers could have 
foreseen by being devoted to the memory of Mr. 
Jacobs. It was held at the Central Presbyterian 
Church, Dr, R. F. Coyle’s charge. Mr. W. N. Harts- 
horn, who had stood by Mr. Jacobs's side in the work 
as First Vice-Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
presided, and Dr. A. C. Dixon, of Boston, conducted 
the service. This was also the delegates’ first intro- 
duction to the Musical Director of the Convention, 
Professor E, O, Excell, whose masterly leading of the 
musical praise was not his only contribution to the 
work. 

As Dr, Dixon was speaking in honor of the dead, a 
portrait of Mr. Jacobs, strikingly lifelike in the kindly, 
earnest expression so familiar to all who knew him, 
was brought in and placed at the speaker's side. 
Mr. Hartshorn's brief tribute of love and honor fol- 
lowed, and he spoke the last words of the leader 
himself as a direct message to the Convention : 
‘“Men die, but Jesus Christ still lives, and the work 
goes on. Give my love to the brethren. God bless 
you,” 

Dr. John Potts, Chairman of the International 
Lesson Committee, was introduced, and called upon 
Professor Dr. J. R. Sampey to read the Lesson Com- 
mittee’s memorial tribute : 


‘The International Sunday-school Lesson Committee, in ses- 
sion at the home of Bishop H. W. Warren, University Park, 
Denver, Coloralo, have learned with profound regret that 
their honored colleague, Mr. B. F. |acobs, passed away on 
Monday, June 23. Every member of this Committee feels 
personally bereaved in the death of Mr. Jacobs, for he gave 
to us individually his love and confidence, and inspired us with 
something of his unbounded enthusiasm for the Sunday-school 
cause throughout the world. In the midst of our grief over 
the death of our friend and comrade, we cannot but express 
our sincere gratitude to God for the gift of such a man to the 
Christian world. For almost half a century, Mr. Jacobs has 


been earnestly engaged in aggressive Christian work. ‘ While 
yet a youth he took up his residence in the growing city of 
Chicago, the strategic center from which he set out on all his 
future campaigns i the extension of our Redeemer's king- 
dom. As early as 1856 young Jacobs was ge ph a ma of a 
Sunday-school, and in 1859 he took part in the organization of 
Cook County Sunday-school Association. During the terrible 
Civil War, the Christian Commission rendered invaluable ser- 
vice in meeting the religious needs of the soldiers in the Union 
armies. Foremost in the noble work were D. L. Moody, 
D. W. Whittle, and B. F. Jacobs. 

Pre-eminent as an organizer and an executive officer, Mr. 
Jacobs swept men along by his magnetism and enthusiasm. 
Men yielded themselves to his aggressive leadership because 
of their confidence in his devotion to the cause of Christ, and 
their conviction that his plans were wisely conceived and would 
be carried through successfully by his tireless energy and gra- 
cious tact. Our great leader visited all parts of the United 
States and Canada in the interest of the Bible School, every- 
where kindling in superintendents and teachers greater zeal 
for the conversion and the training of the young. For Mr. 
Jacobs, the field was the world. e sought and secured the 
co-operation of leaders in Great Britain and on the Continent, 
as well as in all the fields occupied by Christian missionaries. 
His name and fame are held sacred in all the countries of 
earth. 

The Lesson Committee remember with géAtitude the skill of 
this father of the Uniform Lesson Series in the selection of 
such passages as are best adapted to ube in the Sunday-schools 
of the world. Nota single item of our work escaped him ; his 
capacity for taking pains gave him a right to be called a genius. 
He always sought to provide something for the little ones. The 
golden texts were his special province, over which he was the 
recognized ruler. How we shall miss him! But we bow rev- 
erently and submissively to our Father's will. 

In view of the inspiration we have received in all our work 
from contact with our honored colleague, therefore, 

Resolved: That the members of this Committee do hereby 
dedicate themselves afresh to the glorious cause to which our 
brother gave his life, praying God to give his people wise 
leadership for the future. 

JOHN PoTTs, 


Committee JOHN R. SAMPEY, 


Professor H. M. Hamill was eloquent, as he always 
is, in his heartfelt words of loving recognition of Mr. 
a greatness; and Mr. F. F. Belsey, of the 

inglish Section of the Lesson Committee and Vice- 
President of the London Sunday-School Union. told 
a striking story of the all-including love o: Mr. 
Jacobs’ big heart in bringing to Christ one cf the 
daily paper reporters who was attending the S« cond 
Worid’s Convention at St. Louis. 

And so the delegates went out from that prepara- 
tion service chastened by the hand of death thet had 
come into their midst, ready to move forward by 
yielding, determined above all else to be true to the 
great trust laid upon them. 

Then began the wealth of addresses, conferences, 
discussions, reports, appeals, instruction,—in a word, 
all that goes to make up a twentieth-century Inter- 
national Sunday-School Convention,—to which only 
the duodecimo volume containing the official, ver- 
batim report! can pretend to do justice. The pres- 
ent sketch attempts to set down only the salient 
features of the work done, and to give a few impres- 
sions of the great five days’ gathering. 


How the Convention Put Down a Flurry 

Early Friday morning the Convention was put to 
the test by a little flurry which unexpectedly oc- 
curred. But, though there was plenty of honest dif- 
ference of opinion on the question that was discussed, 
the way in which the mattor was finally disposed of 
by the delegates, and the determined good-nature of 
all, ayes and noes alike, after the decision was made, 
was an earnest of the spirit which throughout held 
the Convention solidly together. 


Mr. A. B. McCrillis of Rhode Island, Vice-Presi- 
dent-at-Large for the East, was presiding at Trinity 
Methodist Church (Dr. Frost Craft, pastor), where 
the sessions of the Convention were held. A pair of 
resolutions were offered to the Convention by the 
Executive Committee, as follows : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the International 
Executive Committee that each new Committee, as 
soon as possible after its appointment, should nomi- 
nate to the Convention its chairman for the ensuing 
triennium. 

Resolved, That tne Convention is hereby requested 
to confer such right of nomination upon the Com- 
mittee. 

The discussion that preceded the adoption of these 





1 This full official Report of the Tenth Convention can be obtained 
from The Sunday School Times, as soon as it is ready, for 75 cents in 
cloth, so cents in paper. Its publication will be announced later in 
these columns. 


resolutions was a lively one, growing out ofthe fact 
that many interpreted them as depriving the Con- 
vention of its democratic rights. For a few min- 
utes the appeals and remonstrances flew thick and 
fast; but the majority soon seemed to feel that to 
a‘lopt the resolutions was only to change the nomina- 
tion of a chairman from the hands of one committee 
it to the hands of another, and the affirmative vote 
was given. In five minutes the flurry was forgotten, 
except as one of the interesting incidents of the 
morning. 


An Enthusiastic Tribute to Professor Hamill 


The report of the General Secretary, Marion Law- 
rance, was looked forward to with hearty interest. 
But before commencing its reading, Mr. Lawrance, 
always felicitous in his words and actions on the plat- 
formstold tne Convention that he wanted its authori- 
zation to pin the Field Secretary’s badge, which he 
held in his hand, upon the breast of Professor H. M. 
Hamill, who had so faithfully served the Convention 
in that capacity up tothe time of his resignation in 
the spring of 1901. The delegates gave enthusiastic 
approval to this graceful and well-deserved tribute. 


Magnitude of Mr. Lawrance’s Work 


The fourteen closely printed pages of the report of 
the General Secretary are worthy of careful reading 
and preservation. he magnitude of his work is 
tremendous. It is to him, more than to any other 
one man, that the Sunday-school field of North 
America looks for succor and inspiration and practi- 
cal guidance throughout the three years intervening 
between conventions. He travels 25,000 miles a year 
attending conventions and institutes, and his corre- 
spondence is multitudinous. ‘‘It is not at all un- 
common to open letters from thirty to forty states 
and provinces in one mail. These letters bear on 
all features of our work, and some are very amusing. 
I try to answer them all, but have a fear that the 
man who wrote, ‘ Please give me your views on the 
Sunday-school, past, present, and future; I want to 
use it in an address,’ did not get as full a reply as he 
had hoped.” 

Mr. Lawrance wisely believes in “the stimulating 
and educating influence of the right kind of printed 
matter.” He has sent out from his office, in the last 
three years, over half a million separate pieces of 
printed matter, all advertising in one way or another 
the International Sunday-school work. 


Dr. Duncan’s Stirring Report of the Home Department 


No report at the Convention had mofe living, throb- 
bing, life-and-soul interest in it than that made for 
the Home a 4 by its big-hearted father and 
founder, Dr. W. A. Duncan. This is not strange, 
for the Home Department has a way of getting hold 
of the hearts of people, and of not letting go until it 
has left the message of Christ there for good and all. 
Dr. Duncan’s réport was a simple narrative of fact, 
ome such a narrative as was worth going to Denver to 

ear. 


Colored Work in the South 


When the report of the work done among the col- 
ored people of the South was called for, an alert, 
bright-eyed member from the colored delegation 
stepped to the platform, and was introduced the 
Convention as the man who had been associated with 
the colored Field Secretary, the Rev. L. B. Maxwell, 
up to the time of his death last March. The present 
representative was the Rev. Silas X. Floyd, who read 
the report. 

It was an interesting, well-expressed statement of 
the really great work done by Mr. Maxwell in the 
difficult field to which he gave his closing years. It 
told of the untiring, self-sacrificing devotion of the 
beloved colored Secretary, of the noteworthy work 
already accomplished, and it ended with a. clarion 
call for the Convention’s continuance of organized 
help for the colored people of the Southland. 


A Message from B. F. Jacobs 


The programs that the delegates held in their 
hands read: ‘‘ Executive Committee’s Report and 
Review of the Work. B. F. Jacobs, Chairman, Chi- 
cago, Ill." When the time came for this report, there 
was a renewed sense df loss and sadness, and it was 
a difficult and delicate matter for any man to present 
any substitute for that which the program had origi- 
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nally intended. Yet when Mr. W. C. Pearce, Secre- 
tary of Cook County Sunday-school Association, 
Illinois, read aloud, first, a letter from Mr. Jacobs’s 
brother, telling of the leader’s words of loving trust 
after he knew he could not live, and then the full and 
interesting last report which Mr. Jacobs: himself had 
made to the Illinois State Convention, showing his 
broad outlook and his great plans for the future of 
the work, all felt that the trying position kad been 
worthily met, and that the leader was still speaking 
to the workers he held so dear. 


The Election of a President . 


One of the sunny spots in the Convention was the 
face of genial, lovable, Dr. B. B. Tyler of the Lesson 
Committee, a Denver pastor as well. When the 
Nominating Committee reported that its unanimous 
selection for President of the Convention was that 
same Dr. Tyler, and a committee was sent to bring 
him to the platform, the ovation he received was 
such as to bring a look even sunnier and more 
gratefully eogeng, Corrscny ever to-his face. Never had 
a convention a better presiding officer, From the 
moment when, flourishing the gavel high in the air, 
he accepted the election in a speech that brought the 
house down with its repeated sallies of humor, until 
three days later when he declared the convention 
adjourned, he controlled the deliberations of the 
body with such tact, grace, firmness, and felicitous 
comment, as are rarely seen in one occupying that 
difficult position. It is to be hoped that the official 
stenographer caught all of President Tyler's run- 
ning comments, for they ought to go into a book by 
themselves. 


The Past Triennium’s Good Financial Record 


Those who read in The Sunday School Times of 
May 24 the interview with the International Treas- 
urer, Dr. George W. Bailey, and Marien Lawrance’s 
urgent ‘‘ Voice from the Field,” will appreciate the 
Jeaders’ deep concern over the need of more mone 
for the work than had ever yet been contributed. 
That the pledging of funds for Christ’s cause should 
be made a devotional exercise no one realized more 
keenly than Mr. Lawrance, to whom the conducting 
of this vital part of the program was entrusted. 

A wisely planned introduction was a series of 
eight-minute answers to the question ‘‘ How Has the 
International Convention Helped Your State and 
Province?” The responses were made by A. A. 
Morse, Portland, Oregon; Dr. F. W. Kelley, Mon- 
treal; Quebec; W. C. King, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts; . C. Hall, Indianapolis, Indiana: and N. B. 
Broughton, Raleigh, North Carolina. The result 
was a forty-minute biograph of the Convention's 
work for North America. The verbatim report of 
what those five men had-to tell would make a bit of 
literature that would do the world good. It wasa 
story of five chapters, graphic, convincing, full of 
widely tering situations, the scene moving from 
north to south, from east to west, a battle against foes 
active and foes passive, a story of boy-discovery, of 
financial crises, of the power of personality, of the 

wer of machinery,—cumulative, heroic, soul-sav- 
ing, and, best of all, commonplace; for it was the 
story that every delegate to the convention, and 
fourteen millions more not attending, could have 
added a separate chapter to. ’ 

It played on the heart strings and loosened the 
purse strings. But before the delegates were asked 
to give, they were gladdened by the cheering report 
of the Treasurer, Dr. Bailey. His detailed report, 
scrupulous in accuracy and intelligible to the most 
inexperienced, had been printed and placed in the 
hands of every delegate. He announced that of the 
thirty-six states that had made pledges three years 
before at the International Convention at Atlanta, 
t»irty-two had paid their pledges in full, and seven 
/ paid more than their pledges ; while, of the six 

mnees that had made pledges, all had paid in full, 
one in excess. Of the total amount pledged at 

.anta ($29,000, in round numbers), less chan $1,000 
was unpaid. At the time of reporting, every bill 
against the International treasury was paid, except 
one not received until that morning, and, after paying 
that, there would be a treasury balance of over 
$3,000. 

This repert was énthusiastically received, but only 
seemed to serve as an incentive to put the Denver 
Convention on record as going ahead of it. The re- 
port of the auditing committee, presented by Rich- 
ard H. Wallace of Philadelphia on the’ following 
Monday morning, not only found the Treasurer's 
Report without error, but spoke most warmly in ap- 

reciation of its excellence. The committee was 
impressed with the very low cost of administration, 
and it: noted the frequent loans made personally by 
the Treasurer in order to meet payments promptly. 
Though the Treasurer himself had not referred to 
this matter in any way, the committee very properly 
urged upon the state and provincial associations that 
the Treasurer be relieved from any necessity of such 
loans by greater promptness on their part in paying 
to him the amounts pledged. The pledges taken at 
Denver were made with the understanding that they 
were to be paid annually during the first six months 
of each year. 
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Denver Breaks All Records on Money Pledges 


Mr. Lawrance’s conducting of the pledge-session 
was memorable. He stated the needs of the field 
simply, but with the burning earnestness that could 
come only from one who knew those needs as he 
knows them. Then he called the roll of North 
America. As the pledges began, he pointed out that 
the contributions must not be judged by their rela- 
tive size. Fifty dollars from one state meant more 
than five hundred dollars from another, and he, bet- 
ter than any one in the Convention, knew how nearly 
the delegations were giving up to their ability. Not 
merely the familiar states and proyinces‘were heard 
from, but contributions were made representing As- 
siniboia, Saskatchewan, Alaska, Porto Rico, Cuba, 
the Philippines, Hawaii, Mexico, and still other 
regions. 

Twelve hundred dollars a year was wanted as a 
special fund for a field secretary for the colored peo- 
ple of the South. One man said he'd start it with 
one hundred dollars. Othér hundred-dollar and 
fifty-dollar amounts were added. A card was handed 
up from the center of the house. ‘* Five hundred 
dollars,’ read Mr. Lawrance—a storm of applause 
interrupted him—‘‘ from a lady down there in the 
center. Whois she? We want to know her name.” 
There was no answer. People waited, and there was 
a buzz of conversation where the card came from. 
Then a man’s voice called out: ‘‘I think there is 
some mistake about that card. It was $5, not $500.” 
“It reads $500,” said Mr. Lawrance; ‘‘the decimal 
point was left out.” Every one laughed, but the 
anti-climax and let-down in enthusiasm were keenly 
felt. 

Mr. Lawrance had taken up the reading of other 
amounts, when a big, stalwart man sitting by the 
organ, with shoulders like Atlas, and a face that could 
only grow above a big heart, rose slowly to his feet, 
and said, in quiet, serious tones, ‘‘ Mr. Lawrance, I'll 
give that $500 that was not on the card.” 

For an instant there was dead silence. . Then the 
Convention realized what had happened. It clapped its 
hands sore, it whipped out its handkerchiefs and flut- 
tered them wildly, it shotited, it laughed, it cried, and 
then—over in the colored delegation—a sweet, clear 
voice was heard singing ‘‘ Let a little sunshine in.” 
Every other sound died away as suddenly as it had 
come, and all eyes were turned toward the singer. 
It was Floyd, Maxwell’s co-worker in the South, to 
whose race this heaven-sent gift from Professor Ex- 
cell and the others was to continue the sunshine 
already let in by the sainted Maxwell himself. That 
episode is one of the things for which the Denver 
Convention will be historic. 

During that afternoon's session $39,000 was pledged 
for the coming three years, or $13,000 a year,—more 
than had ever before been pledged at an International 
Sunday-school Convention. At a later session Mr. 
Lawrance announced that to do the work that must 
be done the Executive Committee felt that it was all- 
important to have $40,000 pledged. In fifteen min- 
utes the delegates had made themselves responsible 
for another thousand dollars a year. Then Mr. Law- 
rance apologized for his poor arithmetic, saying that 
he had started out to get $40,000 for the three years, 
whereas by adding a thousand dollars a year to the 
$39,000 total, they had pledged a total of $42,000! 


The Report of the Lesson Committee 


No session of the Convention was looked forward 
to with greater interest than that of Saturday morn- 
ing, when the International Lesson System was to be 
discussed, and the Lesson Committee itself was to be 
heard from. Dr. Dunning’s reading of the Committee’s 
Report was closely followed, and interrupted by fre- 
quent applause, It opened with an interesting his- 
‘torical sketch of the work and personnel of the Fifth 
Lesson Committee, whose term came to a close at 
Denver. The salient points of the Report are given 
in the following extracts : 


The committee was left free from specific instructions by the 
convention which appointed it in 1896, except that it was di- 
rected to select one Scripture passage for each quarter, to be 
used as a temperance lesson. ‘This duty it has performed to 
the best of its ability. At the time of its appointment a six 
years’ course of lessons had been prepared, to be completed 
at the end of 1898. The committee planned a course of les- 
sons to cover the six years for which it was chosen, following 
the general outline adopted by its predecessors, but with some 
important changes. It purposed to follow chronologically, as 
far as feasible, the periods of history in the Bible, giving promi- 
nence to the biographical element. The committee, in this 
plan, placed first in importance that class of pupils which is 
by far the largest, who already have some knowledge of the 
Bible, who are interested in persons, but whuse attention could 
with difficulty be held to the stvdy of ethical and theological 
treatises such as the books of the Old Testament prophets and 
the epistles of the New Testament. Having found that the 
greatest popular interest is in the New Testament, the plan 
adopted assigned two and a half years to the Old Testament, 
and three and a half years to the New. Since the story of 
Christ is told four times in the Bible, while most of the remain- 
ing history is given only once, it was decided to study the life 
of Christ three times at intervals, during the six years’ course, 
occupying two and a half years ; to give two and a half years 
to the story of the Hebrew nation and church, and one year 
to the story of the Christian church. 

A natural order would be to follow the books as they are 
aaa in our English Bible, but this would neither wome 
nize the historical succession of events, nor the order in whic 
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these books were produced. Nor is any arrangement possible 
at present on which Bible students could agree, as to all the 


books which should be successively studied in order to follow 
consecutively the history of Israel. ‘The committee therefore 
décided to place first the theme that is of greatest impor- 


tance, and devoted a year and a half to a study of the life and 
teachings of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ by a series of 
outlines arranged from the Four Gospels. ‘This was to be fol- 
lowed by six months in the study of the first period of Hebrew 
history from the beginning of things to the Exodus of the He- 
brews from Egypt. Next was six months’ study of the primi- 
tive Christian church, from the resurrection of our Lord to the 
entrance of the Gospel into Europe. <A second six months in 
the Old Testament includes another distinct period in the his- 
tory of Israel.to the beginning of the monarchy under Saul. 
Another half-year finishes the history of the primitive church 
in the Acts and Epistles. A third six months are occupied 
with the brilliant period of the monarchy in Israel until the 
division of the kingdom. Then six months are spent in the 
study of the Synoptic Gospels. The fourth period of Israel's 
history is resumed, to the destruction of the monarchies and 
the captivity. The Gospel of John and the latest period of 
Jewish history occupy the final year of the course... . 

Why does the plan alternate between the Old and the New 
Testaments instead of following the history continuously, giv- 
ing the first two and a half years to the Old Testament? © Be- 
cause a very large proportion of pupils attend the Sunday- 
school less than three years. Multitudes. of children and 
youth, with such a plan, would be taught only the Jewish 
Scriptures, and would be left mainly ignorant of Christ and 
the Christian church. ‘The study of portions of the Old Tes- 
tament, alternating with portions of the New, does no vio- 
lence to the mind of the student of the Christian faith. The 
record of the laying of the foundations of Hebrew morality and 
the Hebrew church is akin to the record of the early teaching 
of Christian morality and of the primitive Christian church. 
The one may be made an illuminating introduction to the 
other. The study of the building of the glorious kingdom of 
David passes naturally to the study of the beginnings of the 
kingdom of God, as revealed by the Son of David. 

Why was the course in the Acts broken off in the middle, 
instead of being finished consecutively, as was the study of the 
life of Christ? Because the majority of Sunday-schuols, so far 
as the committee, is able to learn, prefer to begin each new 
year in the New Testament. No way could be devised to 
meet this preference, in accordance with the general plan, 
without dividing into two sections the history of the primitive 
Christian church. The division was, therefore, so made as to 
correlate, as far as possible, the New Testament with the Old 
Testament history. 

Your committee believes that it has made substantial prog- 
ress in promoting the continuity of the study of the Bible. It 
has planned the courses with this end in view. It has made 
each quarter, so far as practicable, a distinct period, and has 
indicated, with each passage of Scripture selected as the les- 
son, related passages for reading and study in such manner as 
to include substantially all the historical and biographical ele- 
ments of the Bible in the course of six years... . 

Last year a conference was held by the Lesson Committee 
with a meeting of invited editors and publishers, as a result of 
which a joint committee, representing both parties, prepared 
a Beginners’ Course for one year, which was issued in Decem- 
ber, 1901. It has met with little adverse criticism, but with 
general favor. Its use is increasing, especially where it is pro- 
moted by primary unions. While it is yet an experiment, not 
having had opportunity for widespread adoption, its prospects, 
when adequately treated by editors and publishers, are en- 
couraging.... 

Your committee, at its meeting last year, recognizing the 
importance of definite progress in the study of Sunday-schools, 
and having in mind the use of advanced courses, voted to 
recommend ‘‘systematic written examinations on the Bible 
lessons of each quarter. The questions should embrace 
literary, historical, and practical points of interest. The 
pupils taking the examinations should be arranged quarterly 
and annually, according to some scheme of marks and honors, 
which will recognize good work in all departments of the 
school, without involving individual competition."’ 

A sub-committee of the Lesson Committee was appointed 
last year to present a plan for an advanced course of two years. 
It did not feel warranted, however, in issuing such a course to 
the Christian public, involving, as it does, important changes 
in our plans of Bible study, without further consideration by 
the Lesson Committee and the approval of this convention. 
A course has beer prepared, and is presented for your con- 
sideration. It is intended to cover two years, and takes up 
themes for which the International series is a preparation, but 
which it has, in the main, left untouched. ... 

A considerable and apparently increasing number of Sun- 
day-schools are being led by experienced educators, organized 
according to public-school systems, and provided with their 
own lessons. We welcome the aid of these men and women 
who seek to apply the most approved principles and methods 
of popular education to the moral and spiritual training of the 
people through the study of the Bible. Through their labors 
we trust that better systems than those now in use will evolve, 
which, after having been proved, may be adopted to the world- 
wide uses of Sunday-schools. 


Dr. Potts Spoils Some Eloquent 
Temperance Speeches 


Following the reading of the Lesson Committee’s 
report, Dr. John Potts, Chairman of the Committee, 
said he wished to make a statement concerning the 
temperance lessons and certain rumors that had 
been abroad: He spoke deliberately, distinctly, 
throwing all the weight of his massive personality 
and the resonant power of his great lungs into each 
syllable. As he stood erect before the Convention, 
great in frame, and shaking his head in sturdy em- 
phasis of what he was saying, he seemed the veri- 
table watch-dog of the International System. ‘‘ The 
grandest temperance organization on the top of the 
earth,” he thundered, ‘‘is the Sunday-school. I think 
I am safe in saying that every Sunday-school in the 
world is true to the principles of temperance and total 
abstinence. Ah! t nape "ent the Doctor’s eyes 
twinkled—‘‘ I am spoiling some very eloquent speeches 
by what I am going to say. It was a great surprise 
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to me, and to others,”—his voice grew deep with sup- 
pressed feeling, —‘‘ when a nameless paper announced 
to the world that there was a conspiracy in the Les- 
son Committee to do away with the Temperance 
lessons. I have been Chairman of the Lesson Com- 
mittee for eight years, and never once have I heard 
from any member of the Committee so much as a 
suggestion that the Temperance lessons should be 
done away with. I say to this Convention : Choose 
your Lesson Committee with the greatest care and 
deliberation, and /hen trust your Committee.” 

The applause was deafening. When he could be 
heard, President Tyler said with emphasis: ‘‘ Dr. 
Potts has duly killed that thing. I will now proceed 
with the burial service.” And his further comment 
put anend to any possible resurrection of the tem- 
perance question during the Tenth Convention. 


The Shoals of the Chairmanship Safely Passed 

It was just here in the program that the eagerly 
awaited report of the, Executive Committee in nomi- 
nating its chairman for the coming three years was 
presented. Dr. W. A. Duncan, senior member of the 
Committee, introduced Dr. George R. Merrill, its 
Secretary, who presented the nomination. 

The chairmanship of the Executive Committee is 
the pivotal position of the entire vast organization. 
It was the office held by B. F. Jacobs for so —_y 
rears. On its right occupancy now would depend, 
lamaaiy speaking, the welfare and progress of the 
International work during the three years to come. 
Who could succeed B. F. Jacobs? On whom could 
the Committee hope to unite? Here was surely a 
chance for ‘ politics" and ‘‘ influence” to show their 
harmful effects. 

The way in which God’s hand was seen in this 
crisis, when the Convention might have been 
wrecked, or sadly diverted from its great business, 
was a lesson to all. The Executive Committee 
began the business of nominating a Chairman by an 
extended season of prayer. It was then voted that 
an informal, secret ballot be taken for Chairman. 
When the result was declared it appeared that some 
one member of the Committee had received a clear 
majority of all the votes.. Without knowing the 
name of that one, it was at once unanimously voted 
that the person thus having received the majority of 
the votes be declared the nominee of the Committee 
as its Chairman. Then it was that W. N. Hartshorn 
of Boston, was announced as the chosen nominee, 
and the Committee broke forth into ‘‘ Blest be the tie 
that binds.” 

When Mr. Hartshorn’s name was ‘presented to the 
Convention, the ovation it received ratified con- 
clusively the action of the Committee. It seemed to 
be a time of Pentecost for the new leader and for his 
followers. As Mr. Hartshorn stepped to the front, 
with one impulse all rose to their feet. He stood, 
looking out upon them. Then he stepped to one 
side of the desk, forward, closer to the people, and on 
to a raised stand. But he could not speak. The 
applause burst forth again. As it died away he told 
them simply, briefly, with deep feeling, yet as a 
man unwavering and with a right to confidence, that 
he was willing to accept the charge laid upon him as 
a call from the Master. Then Bishop Warren led in 
prayer, 

Another critical point had been passed, the succes- 
sor to B. F. Jacobs had been unanimously chosen, 
another evidence of God's leading had been shown, 
and the Convention went on its way rejoicing. 


On Improving the International Lessons 

Six addresses of fifteen minutes each were next on 
the program, giving the respective speakers’ personal 
views in answer to the question, ‘‘ How can the Inter- 
national Lesson system be improved?” The speak- 
ers were C. R. Blackall, D. D., Philadelphia; A. F. 
Schauffler, D. D., New York City;';M. C. Hazard, 
Ph. D., Boston; Rev. R. Douglas Fraser, Toronto ; 
Rev. Frank Jobnson, London, and H. M. Hamill, 
D.D., Nashville. The President asked permission 
to give the first place in this discussion to one 
whose name was loved and honored, Mr. F. F. 
Belsey of London, an English member of the Lesson 
Committee. Mr. Belsey spoke for the large English 
constituency. ‘‘We beg most earnestly,” said he, 
‘*that you will do nothing. to imperil the grand uni- 
formity of the International Lesson System." He 
hoped no ‘‘ advanced course” would be issued, point- 
ing out that it would make impossible the classes now 
often held in England where adults study the uni- 
form lesson a week ahead, and can thus be called on 
as teachers. He showed how it would split up teach- 
ers'’-meetings, and do away with pastors’ use of the 
lesson topics for prayer-meetings. These and other 
strong reasons were advanced for holding to uni- 
formity. 

Dr. Blackall made a vigorous plea for an advanced 
course. ‘‘ Progress is the watchword.” He felt that 
there was an unmistakable demand for such a course; 
that the failure to supply it, thus failing to give grow- 
ing young men oul women the Bible study they 
crave, was a cause of exodus from the Sunday- 
school; that the uniform system results in too many 
“helps” to the study of the lesson; that many of the 
most progressive educators sniff at the present courses 
of lessons. ‘‘ Uniformity in variety in accordance 
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with true educational principles” was what he 
urged. 

It would be impossible to attempt even to summar- 
ize here all the addresses and discussions that fol- 
lowed. They were illuminative, and in excellent 
spirit. They are worthy of permanent preservation 
in the official verbatin. report, and they will repay 
careful study when thus published. Here are some 
of the pros and cons: ‘‘ We shall honor the men of 
’72 not so much by standing still and admiring them, 
as by catching their spirit and moving forward” 
(Hazard). ‘‘ Let periods of the Bible be completed 
in our lessons’’ (Fraser), ‘‘ The largest gathering of 
ay workers ever assembled want a two years’ 

eginners’ Course” (Mrs. M. B. Mitchell). ‘*‘ We are 
told that educators sniff at this system. They sniff 
at their own systems... , For the little ones who can- 
not read, I believe in a Beginners’ Course; for those 
who can read, in the uniform lesson. What we need 
is not graded lessons, but graded feaching” (Neely). 
‘* Give us supplemental lessons for grading gergones, 
but don’t take away the uniform lessons” (W. C. 
Hall). ‘‘ There is no general demand in England for 
a graded system of lessons. The uniform lesson is 
growing in popularity among us, and there are thou- 
sands of schools still to be won to its adoption” 
(Frank Johnson). ‘‘ We’ve heard the voices of some 
of the most prominent experts, and I ask you, Were 
they all agreed ?...I wish I could believe that the 
exodus at a certain age from Sunday-school is be- 
cause the lessons are not dificu/t enough” (Potts). 

The conclusion of this matter was reached in the 
action taken the morning of the last day of the Con- 
vention. There had been ample deliberation, full 
and free discussion. The Convention had heard all 
sides ably presented. Its action faithfully reflects 
the feeling of the Sunday-school world as to the 
wisest plan to pursue for the present. The resolu- 
tion as to the lessons will be found in the paragraph 
on resolutions. 


Ikehara’s Work in Japan 


To hear the accounts of the world-wide Sunday- 
school work as they were given Sunday afternoon, 
covering Japan, India, and England, broadened one’s 
vision and cheered one’s heart. T. C. Ikehara is 
the Convention’s Sunday-school Field Secretary for 
Japan, and his report, read by Dr. Phillips, showed 
the wonderful progress made in that far-away field. 
Mr. Ikehara told of summer schools there, Sunday- 
school institutes, a Sunday-school monthly magazine, 
organized districts, and Sunday-school leaflets and 
books. He has traveled nearly seven thousand miles 
in the last three years, and has been constantly at 
work deepening and increasing the Sunday-school 
activities of Japan. 


What the Sunday-School Can Learn 
from the Day School 

Three addresses of remarkable insight, balance, 
and breadth, were delivered on the subject, ‘‘To 
what extent are public-school methods applicable to 
Sunday-school teaching?” Professor Martin 
Brumbaugh, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
recently United States Commissioner of Education 
in Porto Rico, was kept by illness from delivering his 
masterly paper, but it was ably read by Dr. Schauffler. 
Principal E. I. Rexford, of Montreal, set forth a 
strikingly suggestive examination and comparison 
of the fundamental purposes and conditions of the 
two schools. Dr. A. r. Phillips, of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, pointed out some of the conditions that are 
common to both schools, and showed what the Sun- 
day-school could profitably adopt. 


Stores of Wealth Beyond All This 


In addition to all that has been referred to in this 
sketch, the Convention was privileged to listen to 
such addresses and to profit by such conferences as 
were alone worth crossing the continent for. Preach- 
ers and workers whose names and records are known 
throughout the land poured out of their store lavishly 
into the hearts and minds and lives of the delegates 
and visitors. The inspirational and the practically 
instructive sessions of the Convention were such as 
can never be forgotten by those who shared in them. 


Coming Conventions 

Toronto, Canada, was unanimously decided upon 
as the place of the Eleventh International Conven- 
tion in 1905. as was favorably considered as 
the place for the World’s Fourth Convention in 1904. 
E, K. Warren's address on Jerusalem as the place for 
the World’s Convention was an enthusiastic, clear- 
headed statement of the actual conditions and the 
reasons for going. 


Some of the Resolutions Adopted 


Resolved : That the following plan of lesson selection shall 
be observed by the Lesson Committee to be elected by this 
convention : 

A. One Uniform Lesson for all grades of the Sunday-school 
shall be selected by the Lesson Committee, as in accordance 
with the usage of the past five Lesson Committees ; provided, 
that the Lesson Committee be authorized to issue an optional 
‘* Beginners’ '’ Course for special demands and uses, such 
optional course not to bear the official title of ‘‘ International 
Lesson.”" 

B. Resolved, That at this time we are not prepared to adopt 
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a series of advanced lessons to take the place of the Uniform 
lessons in the adult grade of the Sunday-school. 
C. The Lesson Committee is urged to consider how far a 


* better continuity of Bible study may be secured by alternating 


at longer intervals—of one or more years—the selections from 
the Old and New Testaments respectively. 

D. Resolved, That this convention reaffirm the instruc- 
tion on the subject of temperance lessons adopted at Pittsburg 
and reaffirmed at St. Louis and Boston. 

E. WHEREAS, The International Primary Department has 
expressed its appreciation of the value to the Primary work of 
America of the action of the Lesson Committee in providing 
a Beginners’ Course, and has asked that this course be ex- 
tended to two years ; therefore, 

Resolved; ‘That we transmit this request to the Lesson Com- 
mittee for their careful consideration. 


Sections A, B, D, and E were unanimously adopted; 
Section C was referred to the incoming Lesson Com- 
mittee. 


WHEREAS, The Bible is not only the inspired word of God, 
but also the world’s greatest treasury of literature, and its 
reading is now excluded from most of the public schools of 
America, 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee is instructed to 
appoint a standing committee whose duty it shall be to con- 
sider what means should be taken in the various states and 
provinces to secure the reading of the Bible without comment 
in the public schools of our land. 

WHEREAS, The leading American students of the Bible and 
publishers of Sunday-school lesson-helps favor the use of the 
American Standard Edition of the Revised Bible; and 
whereas, the British and Foreign Bible Society has recently 
taken action to supply the English Revision of the Bible to 
those of its patrons who desire it ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Convention memorialize the American 
Bible Society to take such action as will enable its patrons to 
secure the American Revised Bible from that Society, if they 
so desire. 


The New Lesson Committee 

Professor John R. Sampey, D.D., Baptist, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

Professor Ira M. Price, Ph.D., Baptist, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

O. P. Gifford, D.D., Baptist, Buffalo, New York. 

B. B. Tyler, D.D., Christian, Denver, Colorado. 

Mosheim Rhodes, D.D., Lutheran, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 

Principal E. I. Rexford, A.B., Episcopalian, Montreal. 

Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., Methodist, Denver, 
Colorado. 

ay R. Pepper, Methodist, Memphis, Tennessee. 

*, J. Patrick, D.D., Presbyterian, Manitoba. 

Charles R: Hemphill, D.D., Presbyterian, Kentucky. 

J. S. Stahr, D.D., Reformed, Lancaster, Pennsylva- 
nia. 

E. L. Shuey, United Brethren, Dayton, Ohio. 

President Henry M. Hopkins, Congregationalist, 
Williams, Massachusetts. 

A. F. Schauffler, D.D., Presbyterian, New York, 
Secretary. 

John Potts, D.D., Methodist, Toronto, Chairman. 


Officers of the Convention 


President, B. B. Tyler, D.D., Denver; Chairman 
Executive Committee, W. N. Hartshorn, Boston; 
First Vice-President, E. R. Machum, St. John’s, New 
Brunswick; Second Vice-President, W. A. Eudaly, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; General Secretary, Marion Law- 
rance, Toledo, Ohio; Treasurer, George W. Bailey, 
Philadelphia; Recording Secretary, Rev. E. Morris 
Fergusson, Trenton, N.J.; Assistant Treasurer, How- 
ard S. Merrick, Philadelphia; Vice-Presidents at large, 
A. B. McCrillis, Providence, R. I.; Rev. W.S. Jacobs, 
Nashville, Tenn. ; C. M. Campbell, Sacramento, Cal. ; 
Vice-President for the colored people, Rev. E. R. 
Carter, D.D., Atlanta, Ga. 


The International Primary Department 


The Primary Department held their triennial meet- 
ing on June 27, and elected the following officers: 
President, Mrs. A. Walker, Denver, Colorado ; 
Vice-President, Mrs. E. Wesley Halpenny, Montreal, 
Quebec; Secretary and Treasurer, Israel P. Black, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Executive Committee: Chairman, Mrs. J.W. Barnes, 
Newark, New Jersey ; Recording Secretary, Mrs. 
H. M. Hamill, Nashville, Tennessee. The Executive 
Committee is composed of one member from each 
state, territory, and province. 

Central committee: The five officers of the Primary 
Department and the Executive Committee, with the 
addition of the four following persons: Mrs. Mary 
Barnes Mitchell, Des Moines, lowa; Mrs. W. J. Sem- 
elroth, St. Louis, Missouri; Mrs. Alonzo Pettit, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey; Mrs. A. G. Crouse, Wester- 
ville, Ohio. 

The triennial report of the Secretary and Treasurer 
was printed upon a large sheet, one side of which con- 
tained a map showing the work in each state, terri- 
tory, and province. On the other side were the sta- 
tistics and financial report. A copy of this will be 
mailed to any one sending a two-cent stamp te 
Israel P. Black, Secretary, 913 Crozer Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enrolment Facts 


States, provinces, and territories represented, 54. 
Delegations having their full quota, 10. Denomina- 
tions, 25. Total number of delegates, 1,107. Dele- 
gates from outside the boundaries of the work, 2., 
Visitors, 284. Grand total, 1,393. 
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say to one another when Moses stayed 

awayalongtime? What did they maxe 

‘ out of their earrings and jewelry ? After 

the golden calf was all finished, what 

did they do? Who sent the children of 

: Israel the food which they had to eat? 

| Could the golden calf send the food ? | 

Who sent the children of Israel all the | 
good things which they had? 
4. THE TRuTH EMPHASIZED. 

Who sends us all the good things we 

i have? What are some of these good 

} things ? Tell me some of the things 

that you love very much. 

With this as a leading question, bring 
out the thought that the heavenly Father 
sends all the things we love,—mother, \ 

~ father, baby sister, our dollies, toys, etc. 
Pa Could a god like the golden calf send 
f us such things as these ? What does the 

Golden Text. say? Which would you 
rather have, boys and girls,—a god of 
gold which could not hear or speak or 
move, or a God like our heavenly Father, 
who cag always hear when you pray to 
him, and who takes care of his children, 
and helps them to be good ? Let us bow 
our heads and thank him for the good 
things which he has given us. 


VII. Blackboard 
1. Print the Golden Text on the black- 
board before the class assembles. 
2. Sketch Mt. Sinai covered with a 
cloud, and the tents in the valley below. 
~ 
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Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, ‘hese rates include postage : 


% 


75 t Five or more copies, either to 
cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 


age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year. 


x 1 00 One copy, or any number of copies 
° less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


% 


One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 


for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. 


“ 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. 
‘nou, 


cape of any one issue of the paper to enable 

all the teachers of aschool to examine it, will be sent 

Sree, upon application 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. ‘TIMES Co., Publishers, 
103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

P. O. Box 1550. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


A soap free from harme- 
ful alKali will make a 
better complexion than 


powders and creams. 
Such a soap is Ivory. It 
is made of clean vegee- 
table oils and is 9944; 
per cent. pure. 




















The Colorado Short Line 
From St. Louis and Kansas City, 
via the Pueblo Gateway to 
Colorado, Utah, and the 
Pacific Coast 


Observation Parlor Café Cars, meals a la 


carte, and elegant Pullman service, electric 
lights and fans. Double daily service. The 
scenic line through Colorado. ‘Through ser- 


vice to California. 

THE IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 
reaches direct from St. Louis, the cities of 
Memphis, Hot Sprin Ark., and principal 
ponte in Texas, Slentse, and California. 
a oment through service and Dining Cars, 

meals a /a carte, and Pullman Sleeping Cars 
with electric lights and fans. 
For further information, apply to 


w.eé. HOVE, G. GP. Agent. 
335 Broadway. ork City. 














Border Lines in the 

Field gf Doubtful 

Practices # # # 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


Ought a Christian ever to dance, 
or play cards, or go to the theater? 
These and other questions of prac- 
tical living are considered in this 
book with a keen discrimination 
which does not decide for the reader, 
but heips him to decide aright for 
himself. Dr. Trumbull points out 
clearly the real questions involved 
in these every-day problems, with- 
out wasting words on side issues. 

Price, $1.00. 
Published by Fleming H. Revell Co. 
New York City 


For sale by booksellers, or by The Sunday 
School Times Co. 





Where to Get Church or 
Sunday-School Supplies 


It's worth a great deal to any church or Sunday-school to know where supplies may 
be purchased. Here is a list of prominent dealers, any or all of whom would be glad to 
correspond with our readers about supplies required in church, school, and class. When 
you need anything of the sort, this Directory is the surest guide. It appears once a 
month. One advertiser or another, among these, is almost certain to have for sale 


EXALTED PRAISE 


reo pease) VOGALION 


Music Eaition. e000 co ie®  ctoth binding. CHURCH AND CHAPEL ORGANS 


dition.—1oc. each ; $7.50 per 100, substan- Prices, $225 and upwards. 











~ 


The popular sacred song-book 


tally bound. , § eet tor 20 a Send for illustrated catalogue. 
ample copies of bo r cents. 

THE_VOCALION PAN < Co. 
MacCalla & Co., Inc., 249 Dock St., Phila., Pa. } 74 Jackson Street. r, Mass. 








A.B. & E.L.Shaw Co. 


largest makers of 


Pulpit Furniture, 
Lodge Furniture, 


and 
Shoe Store Settees 
81 Causeway St., Boston 


IN EXCELSIS FOR 
SCHOOL AND CHAPEL 


The best Sunday-school Hymnal. Carefully 
selected and classified hymns, high quality of 
music adapted to the hymns and capable of 
being sung by all children; careful exclusion 
of doggerel in poetry and jingle i i 4" 

Quantity price, 35c sample Ney or 
The Century Co., Union Clty 

















** Best and Cheapest ’’ 


Send for new catalogs. 
David C. Cook Publishing Co. Ostermoor 
36 Washington St., Chicago 


Our graded system of Lesson Helps has no supe- Ch u rch Cush ions 


Mot ublishers oft ° New wi Teacher's We have cushioned 25,000 churches with 


Monthly for teachers, superintendents, and pastors. the famous Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt. 
Samples free. Publishers of the Young tp 8 {We make, removate, repair, and exchange. 


Weekly, the largest and best a 8 Ar “ ~ 
is Aenavign Denkne te every requisite k hee the Sunday. Send for our free book ‘‘Church Cushions. 


school. Send for illustrated catalog and particulars. 


20,000 


. CHURCHES 


Lighted by the ERIN K System of Reflectors with 
Bocwte Gas, Weisbach, Acetylene, or Oil. 
CENSED to manufacture electric and com- 
necator gas and electric fixtures. Send dimensions 
for estimate. 


Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St., New York 





PIPE ORGANS 


We build pipe a specially desi 
the Sunday-school. Write for cur latest catalogue 
with full information. Our instruments and their 
prices are both right for you. 


for use in 
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3. Draw, or pin to the blackboard, a 
picture of the golden calf. 


VIll. Picture 


1. Israelites Worshiping the Golden 
Calf, by Raphael. 


MONTREAL, CANADA. 


b 4 
Idols bloom in tdleness. 
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The Intermediate Teacher 
: By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


ESCRIBE again the covenant, the 
agreement between Jehovah and 
his chosen people. Read the 

promise of Jehovah (Exod. 19: 4-6), Mo- 
ses’ statement of these words to» the 
people (v. 7), then the promise of the 
people (v. 8). Show that the Ten Words 
we have studied the last two Sundays, 
with the ordinances following (21 : 1 ff.), 
are what the people promised to do. 
Then describe the solemn service in 
which the agreement was entered into 
(24 : 3-8). 

You are now to teach the story of the 
breaking of this covenant and its mean- 
ing. Show that the aim of God's prom- 
ises to men and the obedience he re- 
quires is to reveal himself, so that men 
may know him and become like him, 

that the breaking of the covenant is 

destroying his work of teaching mez 
what he is, and interfering with his pla.. 
for the redemption of mankind. You 
will consider, then: 

1. The Sin of the People. Picture 
them trembling in sight of the moun- 
tain, with its lightning and cloud, over- 
awed by hearing the voice of God, till 
ey were afraid they would die. Next, 
with wild revelry, they were worshiping 
an idol. What caused this change ? 

(1.) Ignorance of the truth. Thetr 
spiritual natures were undevelopesl. 
Ages were required for human beings 
to know God. He gave to the first rep. 
resentatives of the race only one thing 
to do to please him (Gen. 2:17). He 
gave to the Israelites ter things. Name 
them. Why was the first thing to make 
God supreme? Because tne motive ta 
do all the other things was te nonor him. 
Why did they first break the «irst Com- 
mandment? Because they were not 
trying to make themselves like God, but 
to make God to please themselves. The 
disobedient disposition led to the dis- 
obedient action. That is the natural 





law (Rom. 1: 28). Show your pupils 
| that one wilful disobedience to God's 
commands cuts the cords of will, and 
|1ets all evil passions free. With the 
making of the idol ‘‘the people were 
broken loose ” (v. 25). They were ready 
for anything wicked (Rom. 1 : 29-32). 

(2.) Knowledge of the false. They 
had learned in synt how to make and 
worship idols. The bull calf there rep- 
resented the creative power of the uni- 
verse. The degradation of slavery and 
of contact with heathen had left to the 
children of Israel an evil knowledge and 
an evil disposition. 

(3.) Want of confidence in God as they 
knew him. Moses represented God to 
the people. They had not patience to 
wait where he left them (v. 1). Their 
first act of impatience was a breaking 
of their covenant with God. So it is 
always. The first step prompted by 
want of confidence in God separates us 
from him. 

2. The Failure of a Weak Leader. 





arte 
r P. MOLLER wifyisna™ 
Manufacturer and Builder of 


i. P. PRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York Reed organs and pianos at manufacturtr’ s prices. 








Pocono Mountain Resorts morning respectively, affording a comfortable 
Within three hours of New York are some | week-end escape from town. Interesting 
of the most delightful mountain resorts of | information about these places will be found 
the East, ranging in height from 1600 to 2200 | in ‘‘ Mountain and Lake Resorts,’’ a little 
feet. They are situated in the Pocono Moun- | book just issued by the Passenger Department 
| tains of Pennsylvania, on the main line of the | of the Lackawanna Railroad. It is hand- 


cial fast express service on Friday and Satur- | delightful sketches, entitled ‘‘ The Experi- 














day afternoons for business men desiring to | ences of Pa.’’ Send five cents in stamps to 
| spend Sunday with their families. These | T. W. Lee, General Passenger Agent, New 
trains return Sunday night and Monday | York City, and a copy will be mailed. 





Aaron was not wicked. God chose him 
for his priest. But in the first crisis he 
sought to avoid responsibility, and so 
led others into sin. He sought to lay 
the blame on the people (v. 22). He re- 
ferred to himself as hardly more than 
a passive instrument in the sin. The 
people had given him the gold. What 
was he todo? He only cast it into the 
fire. He blamed the calf idol for coming 


Lackawanna Railroad, which operates a spe- | somely illustrated, and contains a series of | out of the fire (v. 24). But the responsi- 


bility ,was his. ‘‘ Aaron had let them 
loose’ (v. 25). If he had. promptly re- 
plied to the restless, complaining yey 
‘* Moses -is on the. mountain wit 

we are commanded to await his return,” 
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trusting that God would sustain him, he | scholars agree with this conclusion in-the 
would have won a victory worthy of his | main, but not to the extent of thinking 
brother, that we may treat these chapters as an 


The Success of a Strong Leader. 
Show that Moses was successful because 
he knew God, and was loyal to him 
(Deut. 34: 10). He loved the people. 
His breaking of the tablets of the saw 
was no act of ungovernable passion. 
He had secured for them a charter | 


accurate reproduction of the laws which 
were actually established by Moses, but 
rather as the last edition of such a re- 
production. In any case, the purpose 
wrought out through Moses at this time, 
and his organization of the religjous and 
civil life of Israel, are clear. 


which would make them the foremost | Chapter 32 commemorates a religious 
nation on earth. They had forfeited it. | rebellion. The multitude was hardly 
He broke the tablets, which were no/| ready for such a lofty idealism in re- 
more of use. He ground into powder | ligion. They wanted a deity whom 
the image they had made in breaking | they could see, and force Aaron to 
their covenant. He slew those who had | make one for them. At sight of it and’ 
caused the infamous deed, in order to | their rejoicings, Moses breaks the sacred 
bring to their reason those who had | tablets he carries, since they had vio- 
broken loose from all self-government, | lated the covenant, and forces them to 





from the control of men and of God. | 
He acted wisely. To understand his | 
position, read his own account in Deut- | 
eronomy ¢: ,-21. The first requisite in | 
leadership is unquestioning faithfulness | 
to God: the second, unselfish love for | 
those who are to be led. 

Moses is the type of the righteous | 
leader. Often, when everybody seemed | 
to be going wrong, a single brave soul, | 
taking a determined stand on God's | 
side, has arrested and changed the cur- | 
rent of popular opinion. Many asad | 
decline of spiritual life in homes and | 
schools and society might have been | 
averted if there had been a Moses at the | 
head instead of an Aaron. 


Suggestive Questions 

1. The Covenant. What did God 

romise to the people ? (Exod. 19: 5, 6) 

Jhat had he done to prove his promise 
good? (20 : 2.) What did the people 
promise to God? (24: 3.) How did they 
make their promise (24 : 6-8.) 

2. The Covenant Broken. Why did 
the people break it? (32: 1.) Had they 
asked enna to go up into the moun- 
tain ? (Deut. 5: 27.) Had he forbidden 
them to make gods of gold ? (Exod. 20: 
23.) What excuse had they for break- 
ing the covenant? What excuse did 
Aaron offer for breaking the covenant ? 
God? covenant have you made with 

? 


Boston, 


ie 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Golden Calf 


| Who accompanied Moses ? 


public recantation. His fellow-tribes- 
men, the children of Levi, rally to his 
side as the champions of Jehovah, and 
help him bring back the people to alle- 
giance,—a not unnatural episode, lead- 
ing to a formal renewal of the sacred 
compact with Jehovah. 








II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

For an interesting study of the codes 
in Exodus 20-23, see the earlier chapters 
of Dr. Abbott’s ‘‘ Life and Literature of 
the Ancient Hebrews.” In relation to 
the history of the giving of the law, see 
Schultz, ‘‘ Old Testament Theology.” 


III. QuEsTIONS FOR Stupy AnD Discus- 
SION. ; 

To-be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the clas#] 

1. The Long Absence of Mos™ from 
the Public Sight. (1.) What were the 
reasons for this prolonged absence ? 
(chap. 24.) (2.) By what solemn cere- 
mony was it preceded? (24: 3-8.) (3.) 


2. The Desire of the People. (4.) Was 
it a rejection of Jehovah, or rather a 
violation of the Second Commandment ? 
(5.) Why should the people have desired 
a visible image to worship ? 

3. Aaron's Idol. (6.) Why did it take 
the form of a bull ? (comp.1 Kings 12: 28.) 

4. The Argument of Moses with Je- 
hovah. (7.) What two arguments did 
Moses use to induce Jehovah to stay his 
wrath ? 

5. The Procedure of Moses with the 
People. (8.) How did he evince his 
horror at their wickedness? (9.) What 
retribution and atonement did he exact ? 

6. The Loyalists. (10.) Who were the 
instant supporters of Moses among the 
people; and why? 











I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Exod. 32). 
[For each member of the Bible class.) 

The rescript of the Ten Command- 
ments, or ‘‘fen Words,” in Exodus, is 
followed (Exod. 20 : 23 to 23: 33) by a 
short code of laws, fitted to regulate the 
life of a simple agricultural folk. By 


most scholars it is regarded as the code | 


which, in the main, regulated the civil 
life of the Hebrews prior to the exile. 
The only controversy that arises is that 
regarding the date when it actually went 
into operation and the date of its present 
literary form. Obviously it did not fit 
the conditions of life of Israel while the 
people wandered inthe desert, but only 
their life after they became settled in 
the land of Canaan. We should stud 
it later on rather than in connection wit 
the age of Moses, since it reflects the 
later conditions. 

Exodus 25-31 contains the rescript for 
the preparation of the tabernacle, the 
ark, the sacred vessels, the regalia, and 
the other pageeenenaes of the ritual 
service, and 


tell us that these three rescripts were 
from Jehovah himself. The resultant 
impression of chapters 20-31 is that God 


gave in most definite fashion, to Israel at | 


this time, through Moses, an ethical, 
practical, and ritual law, and that it was 
to be in essence unchangeable. 
ars who think that the Old Testament 
as a whole requires that we hold that 
the period of prophecy was antecedent 
to the period of the written law, and 
that much of this material which we are 
studying has passed through several 
stages of literary growth, representing, 
as we read it, not the law formulated in 


the time of Moses, but its formulation | 


after several centuries of usage,—these 


or the artists who should | 
prepare them. Chapters 24 and 31: 18 | 


Schol- | 


IV. Some LEapiInc TuHovuGnts. 


| ‘The loyalty for which God asks is 

| one which discriminates, sacrifices, and 
never ‘‘ breaks loose.” 

| Those who play when they should be 
solemnly consecrating themselves to the 
service of God run a fearful risk. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 


% 


| The man who stands in front is not 
always the leader. 


| 
| 








Outings 
An Inexpensive and Ready Prepared Luncheon 


During the vacation, suppose you cook less 
and play more. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES . 
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Making a 
Great Noise 
in the World 


Zu ZU! 


The new 
Ginger Snap 


5c 


Sold only in 
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When answering advertisements, please mention The Sunday School Times. 





















Grape-Nuts, the food that makes breakfast 
| SO easy to get all the year ‘round, is the ideal 
food for that purpose. 

| Grape-Nuts is thoroughly cooked at the fac- 
| tory by food experts, and is alway? ready to 
serve with the addition of cream. You can 
save yourself the heat from cooking, and the 
time and exertion necessary to prepare other 
| food, by its use. 

Its high nutrition gives strength and nourish- 
ment without the internal heat of meat and 
other heavy food, keeping the temperature of 
the body cool and comfortable ; 
flavor pleases every palate. 

Picnicker and camper, as well as the house- 
wife preparing the regular meals at home, can 
pass a pleasant and enjoyable summer by the 
| use of this ready-prepared and easily-digested 
| food, and will miss the usual heavy and sluggish 
| feeling generally felt in hot weather. 


its delicious 





Many pleasant ways of changing the form of 
| use found in recipe book in each package. 





Pictures for Your 
Bible Class Free 


[ IS easy enough to get photographs of the things that everybody 
sees in the Holy Land, but when you want to find pictures that 
show unusual and characteristic bits of life and landscape, such views 


are hard to secure. 


The Rev. Dr. Leeper, an American traveler, has made pictures in 
He hasn't set up his camera just where everybody 
else has, but he has gone to great trouble and expense to get views that 
He has selected a special set of seven pictures 
for The Sunday School Times Company, illustrating the Old Testament 
lessons that begin July 1 in the International Series, and he has pre- 


the American way. 


others have missed. 


pared careful descriptions of each scene, printed with the picture. 


Each photograph is reproduced by special process on heavy plate 
paper, and is admirably suited for presentation to class members, or 
The pictures, including 


for placing on the walls of a Bible-class room. 
margins and descriptive matter, measure 9 4 12% inches. 


HOW TO GET THEM 


We will send the set of seven Leeper pictures to any one who sends 
us $1.00 for five 15 weeks’ trial subscriptions from any senior Bible 


class—two sets for ten trial subscriptions. 






























These blanks are for your convenience in ordering 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co, 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co. 


Enclosed herewith you will find One 
Dollar, for which please send five copies 
of The Sunday School Times on trial for 
fifteen weeks. You may send to the fol- fifteen weeks. 
lowing address a set of the Leeper pic- 


tures, in accordance with your offer. tures, in accordance with your offer. 


BO rs cdctsesoccctetitbinevenanepesoennrssecnsdtnbinssessebes * FRRMING csccscssvncrccnsdbagpesococsessnccconegsouescoonconepinte 
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QO nccccossecveccccssnnvesccoce soncessescoocozeoneb copeeee County........ 

BRIOD icocccecccensacentveccoquppatosenapibeetntangencesete BOG 08 nccccaseqocccnacssscsunsesce coccceseahapbecetececcesessed 


1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed herewith you will find One 
Dollar, for which please send five copies 
of The Sunday School Times on trial for 
You may send to the fol- 
lowing address a set of the Leeper pic- 

































































THE BUTCHER 
Y tee 








This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 

His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscrest, 
Por folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 


There is no ppg ia like cleanly 
surroundings. hat is why the But- 
cher keeps his tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span. It’s as true 
of the home: shining cocking utensils 
and table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as a new penny. 











oa ——<—<——— 


YMYER 7 
CHURCH 


ie Cinclanatl Bell Foundry Co. i, 0. 
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MORE DUB- 


In Your Room. 
Wash delicate things—handKerchiefs, laces, 


doilies, etc. (things which = 

te the ordinary wash) in Pear "Ss way, 
viz: Seak, rinse, — directions on 
r) packet. while wet, 
on @ misrer or window his is = 
ter—safer —than iro advice for 
pocheree, maidens, boarders and hotel 
guests. ves fabrics and valu- 
able to risk to others’ 


Pearline is Trustworthy. 


B. & B. 


sevorely reduced prices 


—lowest ever known on choice goods—mak- 
ing this Shelf Emptying the most effective 
we ever did. 

Broken lines 75c. to $1.00 Dress Goods, 
50C. 

Large odd lines 75c. and Dollar Foulard 
Silks, seasonable handsome styles, 50c. 

Special sale of odd imes choice Foulard 
Silks, 35c. 

Anderson’s finest 40c. Madras, 25¢. 

Great lots of enod and pretty, Wash Goods, 








CHURCH E BELLS .ci'vehts: 


Best Superior Copper and Tin. Get our price. 


MoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baitimore,Md | prove it so convincingly you'll want to buy 


THE. GENUINE. MENEELY BELLS 


he most perfect, highest class ‘bells i in the me a 
Mencely & Co., Watervliet, West Troy P. O., 


CORNS Cutting them makes 


them grow faster. A« 

CORN SALVE takes them out. rsc. 
4 at druggists or by mail—sample free. 

Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 


Mesmerized 
A Poisonous Drug Still Freely Used 











Many people are brought up to believe that 
coffee is a necessity of life, 
that the drug has on the system makes it hard 
to loosen its grip, even when one realizes its in- 
jurious effects. 


A lady in Baraboo writes: ‘‘I had used 


coffee for years ; it seemed one of the 
ties of life. A few 
which had béen slowly failing, 
impaired, 


months ago, my health, 
became more 
and I knew that, unless relief came 
from some source I would soon be 


wreck. 


a physical 
had such 
sick headaches, no ambition, and felt tired of 


I was weak and nervous, 


life. My husband was also losing his health. 
He was troubled so much with indigestion that 
at times he could eat only a few mouthfuls of 
dry bread 

‘We concluded that coffee was slowly poi- 
soning us, and stopped it, and used hot water. 
We felt somewhat better, but it wasn't satisfac- 
tory. Finally we saw Postum Coffee adver- 
followed 
allowing it to 
boil twenty minutes after it came to the boiling 
point, and added cream, which turned it to the 


tised, and bought a package. I 
directions for making carefully, 


loveliest rich looking and tasting drink I ever 
saw served at any table, and we have used 


Postum ever since. I gained five pounds in 
weight in as tauany weeks, and*now feel well 
and strong in every respect. My headaches 
have gone My hus- 
band's indigestion has left him, and he can now 
eat anything Name 


Battle Creek, Mich 


and I am a new woman. 


given by Postum Co., 


necessi- | 


64c., 105, 12% 
never before had be so little in all experi- 
ence — your investigation by sample will 
and be glad of the chance at these prices. 

All over the store—every department— 
surplus and odd lots have prices slashed to 
sell without a word. 

Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 
Skirts, Waists, Shirt-Waist Suits, 
Gowns, 
your pocketbook good to write for special 
information about. 


Suits, 
Wash 


rsc,—such Hinas as 


Muslinwear—reductions it will do | 


Good teeth are es- 
sential to good 


is essentialtoa 
food life. Every 
drop of the delicious 
Dentifrice Rubifoam 
brings good health 
to the teeth. 


25c. at all Druggists. 


For free sample vial, address 
E. W. HOYT & CO., 
Lowell, Mass. 








Can You Knit 
or Crochet? 


$1,600.00 in Prizes 


is offered by the well-known and responsible firm of 
CALHOUN, ROBBINS, & CO. (established 
over 50 years), for the best specimens of knitting 
or crocheting done with their 


‘TION BRAND 
«» YARNS’’ 


Thr following prizes will be awarded by a Com- 
mitcée of Expérts, seiecter by editurs of Kiireato> 
Harper's Bazar, anc’ McCall's Mag izine. 


Trade Mark 


One Prize, $200.00 Two Prizes, $50.00 
co weet ie. ae 
y 5 100.00 > Ten ee 10.00 
oo 75.00 { Twenty * 5.00 


All articles returned to owner or purchased at price 
set. Send postal-card request for FULL PARTICU- 
LARS OF CONTEST. Yow risk nothing, and may 
| get a large award. : 


| MARK POSTAL: *‘ CONTEST,” DEPARTMENT 21 


CALHOUN, ROBBINS, & CO. 





Write to-day and save dollars. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
| Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 





and the strong hold | 


It ts a good impulse that leads you to | 
write to advertisers named in this paper. 
| 
You see something in these pages you 
would like 


not write to the advertiser ? 


to know more about. 


Why | 


408 & 410 races mien New York 





For You 
Mary Baldwin Seminary " ee dess | eee 
Term begins Sept. 4, 1902. In Shenandoah bpm on 
Virginia. 240 students from 27 States 
Terms moderate. Enter oo. time. Send for catalog. 
Miss E,C,. WEIMAR, Principal, Staunton, Va. 


Mercersburg Academy Mercersbe ce 


Aims to teac 
| thorough habits of study, broad attainments, sound 
judgment, and Christian manliness. ‘Terms moderate. 












(Lesson for July 27) JULY 12, 1902 





Pears 


Pears’ soap is dried a 
whole year. That's why it 
lasts so. It wears as thin 
as a wafer. 


Sold all over the world. 














work with the 


highest speed 
and have the 


WwYCK OFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT 
(REMINGTON YPEWRITER COMPANY) 
327 eoamesztdnadi New York 





celebrated 


F ae 1908 Mi Model Bunt vunbeee Br evel E 


nelading high grade gu 
handle bs bars, fine leather covered grips, padded saddle. t 
bearing pedals, nickel trimmings, peautifally finished throagh- 
eolorenamel, Strongest Guarantee. 
333 98 for for ne caren wy 1 Ry 448 ele. 


$14. 28 forthe ulgbrat erase 1002 bieyele 
three-erere joint, Bepetees Se 8 


, ineluding Morgan & 
pt ppt nat res, a lar ss 5000 Blieycle. 
my ele evdores. 
For the most wonderful b 
p ah A oa rn or 4 


our free 1908 
isarom, SEARS, ROEBUCK a to CH AGO 











| Address William Mann Irvine, Ph.D., President. 
When answering adverti nts, pl se 
mention The Sanday School Times. 








The World’s Regulator 


Nearly ten million Elgin watches 
act as one great pendulum in regu- 
—_ the hours of business, travel 


ELGIN 


is made of the finest materials by 
the most skilled hands. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, it. 








ure the world over, Every 


Watch 


Always look for the watch word 
“Elgin,” engraved on the works 
of the world’s best watches.Send 
for free booklet about watches. 





THE 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company 
Office rompane 3 Bellding 
308 and 310 Walnu Street, Philadelphia 





GASH CAPITAL rg cicccccresiesesessecsseces $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
OBhner CIBIMS,....00.0......200ssseeeeeesed 1,724,173.26 


Surplus over all Liabilities,.............136,713.57 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1902, 
$2,360,886.83 

THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President 
JOHN H. PACKARD, Jr., Vice-Pres. and Sec. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Ass#. Sec 
WM. B. KELLY, Gend. Mer. 
DIRECTORS: . 
Thos, H. Montgomery, Charles S. Whelen, 
Israel Morris, Edward F. Beale, 
eg att S. “Hutchinson, oha S. Gerhard, 
Jos. E. Gillingham, idward Lowber Welsh, 
rchibald R. er 


When metran “taartthdghende, 


lease 
mention The Sunday School Times. . 
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